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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V’ene- 
zucla.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-.American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  coojjeration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  compiosed  of  one 
member  from  each  .American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  .All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Closing  words  of  Leo  Stanton  Rowe 
on  assuming  the  position  of  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 

September  i,  1920 

And  now,  Mr.  Secretary  and  members  of  the  Governing  Board,  permit 
me  to  assure  you  that  my  heart  and  soul  are  in  this  work.  All  the 
strength  and  energy  of  which  I  am  capable  are  at  your  service.  It  has 
been  and  is  the  one  ambition  of  my  life  to  contribute,  even  in  some  small 
measure,  toward  the  closer  union  between  the  Republics  of  America; 
and  if,  under  your  guidance,  I  may  be  able  to  make  such  a  contribution 
to  that  great  cause,  I  shall  consider  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
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“Citizen  of 
the  Americas” 

Whereas 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  has  passed  away; 

For  more  than  twenty-six  years  Dr.  Rowe 
held  the  important  post  of  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 

In  that  capacity  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  principles; 

In  his  activities  he  proved  himself  an 
untiring  and  wise  administrator  of  Pan 
American  policy; 

His  eminent  ser\  ices  also  showed  him  to 
be  a  defender  of  universal  peace; 

Among  the  many  testimonials  that  Dr. 
Rowe  received  from  International  Ameri¬ 
can  Conferences,  the  Conference  of  Cha- 
pultepec  gave  special  recognition  to  the 
admirable  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  continental  harmony; 

He  has  therefore  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  peoples  of  America  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  consolidate  those  noble  ideals, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  a  special  session  on  December  6, 
1946. 


Resolves: 

1.  To  express  its  deepest  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Rowe,  in  the  name  of  the 
Governments  represented  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  as  well  as  in  its  own  name. 

2.  To  display  the  flag  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  at  half  mast  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days. 

3.  To  suspend  for  three  days  the  admin¬ 
istrative  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

4.  To  suspend  for  one  month  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  public  and  social  character  in  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

5.  To  respect  the  wishes  of  Dr.  Rowe 
that  his  remains  be  cremated;  and  to  at¬ 
tend  the  act  in  a  body. 

6.  To  preserve  his  ashes  in  the  building 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

7.  To  honor  the  memory  and  record  the 
distinguished  career  of  the  deceased  Di¬ 
rector  General  in  a  special  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

8.  To  hold  a  solemn  ceremony  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  in  homage  to  the  person 
and  achievements  of  the  distinguished 
deceased. 

9.  To  declare  Dr.  Rowe  Citizen  of  the 
Americas. 


Condolences  from  the  American 
Republics 


Argentina 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  express  to  you  the 
fraternal  sympathy  of  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Juan  A.  Bramuglia, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship. 

Bolivia 

On  expressing  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Bolivian  Government  and  people  our  sor¬ 
row  on  the  occasion  of  the  tragic  death  of 
the  worthy  Director  of  that  institution, 
Dr.  Leo  Rowe,  I  am  honored  to  announce 
that  the  National  Government  has  decreed 
tomorrow’  a  day  of  mourning  in  respect  to 
the  memory  of  so  great  a  citizen. 

Aniceto  Solares, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Brazil 

Please  accept  my  most  sincere  expression 
of  sympathy  in  the  irreparable  loss  that 
the  .Americas  have  suffered  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

S.  DE  Souza  Le.ao  Gracie, 
Afinister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chile 

Please  accept  and  transmit  to  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  L  nion,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  whom 


all  .America  will  ever  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude. 

Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla, 

President. 

Colombia 

I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Dr.  Row'e, 
great  and  noble  friend  of  Colombia. 

Mariano  Ospina  Perez, 

President. 

Costa  Rica 

On  learning  of  the  une.xpected  death  of 
the  eminent  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  entrusted 
me  with  the  duty  of  expressing  the  deep 
grief  with  which  Costa  Rica  received  the 
news.  In  fulfilling  this  mission  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  condolences  of  my  Government. 

Nothing  could  be  better  deserved  than 
the  title  of  Citizen  of  the  Americas,  with 
which  the  Union  of  the  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere  has  wished  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  devoted  the  major 
part  of  his  noble  life  to  the  service  of 
continental  brotherhood. 

Francisco  de  P.  Gutierrez, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Cuba 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  a 
cause  for  deep  sorrow  in  the  American 
world  because  with  unshakable  faith,  this 
great  man  devoted  a  arge  part  of  his  life 
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and  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  human 
well-being  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
harmony  among  nations.  I  hope  you  will 
transmit  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  this  mes.ssage  of 
sincere  sympathy. 

Raf.\el  P.  Gonzalez  Munoz, 

Acting  Minister  of  State. 

Dominican  Republic 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe,  which  means  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
ideal,  I  send  you  my  most  sincere  and  pro¬ 
found  sympathy. 

Rafael  L.  Trujillo, 

President. 

Ecuador 

1  wish  to  express  in  the  name  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  of  Ecuador  the  deep¬ 
est  regret  on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Leo  Rowe,  an  eminent  figure 
in  the  .Americas,  whose  great  worth,  out¬ 
standing  virtues,  and  effective  and  noble 
action  for  the  cause  of  Pan  .Americanism 
make  his  loss  irreparable.  Ecuador  mani¬ 
fests  its  sorrow  to  the  Pan  .American  L'nion. 

Jose  Uicente  Trujillo, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

El  Salvador 

I  thank  you  for  your  cablegram  of  yes¬ 
terday  and  send  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  my  sincere 
sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion.  Please  make  my 
expression  of  sympathy  known  to  that 
organization. 

Jo.AQUiN  Leiva. 

Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


Guatemala 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
my  sincere  sorrow,  and  request  that  you 
communicate  it  to  the  Governing  Board. 

Arturo  Herbruger  .Asturias, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  .Affairs. 

Haiti 

I  ha\c  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  I  lx*g  you  to  accept  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Georges  Honor  at. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Health. 

Honduras 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Hon¬ 
duras  1  wish  to  express  to  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  L^nion  the  deepest  .sympathy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Director  of  that  international  organization. 

Silver  lo  Lainez, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  .Affairs. 

Mexico 

The  Government  of  Mexico  regrets  the 
loss  that  the  Pan  .American  Union  has 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
a  man  who  dedicated  so  many  years 
and  such  enthusiasm  and  courage  to  the 
cause  of  understanding,  freedom,  and 
mutual  respect  among  the  peoples  of  our 
hemisphere.  To  this  official  expression  d 
our  griel  I  wish  to  add  my  own.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
Dr.  Rowe  when  he  came  to  Mexico  for  the 
Chapultepec  Conference,  and  I  always 
appreciated  the  generous  interest  he  took 
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in  all  affairs  concerning  my  country.  The 
Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs  has  .sent  in¬ 
structions  to  our  Representative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  to  express  the  sympathy  of  Mexico. 
.At  the  same  time,  through  our  Embas.sy 
in  Washington  we  have  made  known  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  our  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  great 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  worked 
devotedly  for  the  perfection  of  the  juridical 
system  that  unites  the  republics  of  this 
continent. 

J.AiME  Torres  Bodet, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


Nicaragua 

I  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  who  made  important  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  friendship  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  hemisphere.  As  a  sincere  Pan 
.Americanist,  I  make  haste  to  express  to 
that  high  Ixxly  my  sorrow  at  this  irrep¬ 
arable  loss. 

.Anastasio  Somoza, 

President. 


Panama 

In  the  name  of  the  Panamanian  people 
and  Government  and  in  my  own,  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  a  deep  feeling  of  grief  on 
the  occasion  of  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe,  particularly  lamented  byPanama, 
in  which  he  spent  an  important  part  of  his 
fruitful  public  life,  and  for  which  he  felt  a 
deep  attachment  as  shown  by  his  effective 
cooperation  in  the  just  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  common  to  our  respective  countries. 

Enrique  A.  Jimenez, 

President. 


Paraguay 

I  offer  my  deep  sympathy  on  the 
CKcasion  of  the  death  of  your  distinguished 
Director  General,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Miguel  .Angel  Soler, 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  and  Worship. 


Peru 

The  death  of  Leo  S.  Rowe,  tireless  ser¬ 
vant  of  continental  unity  for  more  than 
forty  years,  throws  into  mourning  all  the 
nations  of  America,  which  knew  intimately 
and  directly  his  gifts  of  wisdom  and  toler¬ 
ance,  his  love  for  peace  and  for  all  that  is 
gcxxl,  and  his  creative  faith  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  He  was  the  builder  of  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  based  on  mutual  respect,  on  the 
understanding  of  all  ideas  and  interests, 
on  knowledge,  on  the  diffusion  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  each  one  of  our  peoples,  and  on  a 
warm  human  sympathy  resulting  in  direct¬ 
ness  and  cordiality.  The  Government  of 
Peru  pays  a  tribute  to  the  coordinating 
work  of  Rowe  and  deeply  regrets  this 
misfortune,  which  afflicts  equally  all  the 
nations  that  form  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Enrique  Garcia  Sayan, 
Minister  oj  Foreign  .Affairs. 


United  States 

I  am  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  tragic 
and  unexpected  passing  of  Dr.  Rowe.  In 
his  death  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism 
loses  an  earnest  and  able  champion. 

All  of  the  active  years  of  his  long  and 
singularly  useful  life  were  devoted  to 
Latin  .American  affairs.  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion  for  more  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  lirought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  oHice  a 
wealth  of  experience  gained  through  his 
earlier  labors. 

Faithful,  able,  efficient,  always  kind  and 
courteous  in  his  relations,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  and  widely  mourned. 

Harry  S.  Truman, 
President. 

Uruguay 

I  have  been  greatly  distressed  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Leo  S. 


Rowe,  whose  outstanding  qualities  had  won 
him  the  highest  esteem  in  our  country. 

Eduardo  Rodriguez  Larreta, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Venezuel.\ 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  in  my  own  I  express  to  your 
noble  institution  our  deep  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  the  Director  General,  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  eminent  Americanist  and  good 
friend  of  \'enezuela. 

Carlos  Morales, 
Minister  oj  Foreign  Affairs. 


Commemorative  Ceremony  in  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  Doctor  L.  S.  Rowe 


The  ceremony  held  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  deep 
and  touching;  sorrow  on  February  5,  1 947, 
two  months  after  the  lamentable  accident 
that  ended  his  life.  The  presence  of  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  States,  gave  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  cKcasion. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Union,  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  American  Republics, 
memljers  of  the  Board,  assembled  to  pay 
triljute  to  a  man  who  in  life  had  been  one 
of  .America’s  most  eminent  and  admirable 
sons.  The  ceremony  was  marked  by 
solemnity  and  at  the  same  time  by  sim¬ 
plicity  and  feeling. 

The  Hall  of  the  Americas  was  especially 
arranged  to  receive  the  Government 
officials,  diplomats,  and  other  invited 
guests.  Behind  the  platform  were  draped 
the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  in  front  of  them  was  hung  an 
oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Rowe,  the  work  of  the 
American  artist  Eben  F.  Comins.  Ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  platform  were  the  chairs 
of  the  Governing  Board  members,  each 
with  its  national  coat  of  arms,  and  in  the 
center  was  a  chair  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Hall  of  Heroes  were 
cases  in  which  were  displayed  the  many 
decorations  and  medals  with  which  gov¬ 
ernments  and  institutions  had  recognized 
the  services  of  the  man  whose  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  inter-American  ideals  were 
his  most  distinguishing  characteristics. 


.At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  and 
the  Acting  Director  General  and  Acting 
.Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  entered  the  hall.  With  them  on 
the  platform  was  the  Reverend  Father 
Edmund  .A.  W’alsh,  Vice  President  of 
Georgetown  University  and  Dean  of  the 
University’s  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
who  was  one  of  the  speakers,  in  fulfillment 
of  a  wish  expressed  by  Dr.  Rowe. 

On  introducing  the  speakers.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Manger,  Acting  .Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  stated  that 
the  Governing  Board,  desiring  to  give  all 
possible  luster  to  the  event,  had  designated 
speakers  in  the  four  official  languages 
of  the  institution:  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English.  In  compliance  with 
this  decision,  the  following  memljers  of 
the  Board  addressed  the  audience:  Dr. 
.Antonio  Rocha  of  Colombia,  Chairman; 
Senhor  Joao  Carlos  Muniz  of  Brazil; 
M.  Joseph  D.  Charles  of  Haiti;  and  the 
Honorable  Spruille  Braden,  .Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  The 
Reverend  Father  Walsh  and  Dr.  Pedro  de 
Alba,  Acting  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  also  spoke. 

The  several  addresses  were  impressive, 
not  only  because  of  their  tributes  to  the 
Union’s  late  Director  General,  but  also 
Ijecause  of  the  deep  emotion  with  which 
the  speakers  offered  their  farewell  homage 
to  a  loved  friend.  The  text  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  is  printed  Ijelow. 
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Address  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Antonio  Rocha,  Representative  of 
Colombia;  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


The  death  of  Leo  S.  Rowe  has  lieen 
deeply  mourned  as  a  deplorable  loss  for 
all  Americans.  We  feel  that  one  pecul¬ 
iarly  our  own  has  disappeared,  for  he 
inspired  never-failinjo;  liking  and  admira¬ 
tion  in  all  men  throughout  the  .Americas. 
His  tragic  end  deepened  this  sentiment, 
and  set  in  relief  his  whole  worth  as  a  man 
in  whom  the  twenty-one  nations  he  loved 
and  served  with  such  unswerving  fidelity 
saw  themsehes  reflected  and  personified. 
Lives  of  quiet  endeavor  are  like  great 
rivers,  which  flow  along  silently  and  reveal 
their  true  might  only  when  they  come  to 
a  sudden  precipice. 

Imposing  indeed  is  this  tribute  of  a 
whole  continent  gathered  here  in  spirit 
to  honor  the  memory  of  one  for  whom 
every  American  feels  that  gratitude  and 
affection  which  generous  lives  inspire,  a 
tribute  which  is  enhanced  by  the  presence 
here  tonight  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
great  nation. 

The  emlxxliment  of  e.xceptional  human 
qualities  at  the  ser\  ice  of  the  Pan  American 
ideal — this  will  lie  the  judgment  of  poster¬ 
ity  on  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

He  was  truly  a  man  of  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  who  knew  how  to  Judge  e\cnts 
and  their  inner  meanings;  who  could  guide 
gently  and  tactfully;  who  was  goodness 
incarnate,  instilling  virtue  where  it  was 
lacking  or  was  found  but  scantily;  and 
who  had  that  most  rare  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  with  the  heart  “the  many  reasons 
that  reason  does  not  understand.” 

His  human  virtues  stand  out  in  high 
relief  for  us  to  admire.  As  for  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  is  easy  to  bear  witness  to  the  full¬ 
ness  and  excellence  of  his  knowledge;  to 
his  painstaking  lalxjr  and  unfailing  cour¬ 
tesy;  to  his  many-faceted  will  to  ser\’ice; 


and  to  that  nice  balance  between  a  well- 
rounded  personality  and  an  intelligence 
whose  directness  of  approach  enabled  him 
to  solve  simply  and  forthrightly  the  most 
far-reaching,  delicate,  and  complex  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  him. 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  discover  the 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  because 
his  career  was  not  marked  by  those  sharp 
contrasts,  those  sudden  leaps  forward,  that 
distinguish  the  course  of  dramatic  person¬ 
alities.  .And  the  fact  is  that  clarity  and 
simplicity  denote  the  zenith  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  evolution  of  the  spiritual  life 
proceeds  from  the  complex  to  the  simple, 
from  the  confused  to  the  clear  and  precise. 
Technology,  science,  art,  law,  higher 
politics,  good  diplomacy,  all  attain  their 
perfection  in  simplicity.  Euclid  will  ever 
lie  the  unexcelled  master  of  mathematics. 
And  in  ethics,  as  in  Euclidean  geometry, 
wisdom  lies  in  the  straight  line.  It  is  most 
fitting,  then,  to  descrilie  as  Euclidean  the 
life,  work,  and  personality  of  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Many  hold  that  diplomacy  is  the  art  and 
science  of  deceiving  by  means  of  suave 
courtesy,  and  othei's  think  of  it  as  a  I  fitter 
struggle  waged  over  glasses  of  champagne 
or  at  fashionable  gatherings.  But  the 
statesmen,  the  diplomats  of  greatest  in¬ 
sight,  consider  diplomacy  to  be  none  other 
than  the  application  of  law  in  its  purest 
forms.  Instinctively,  Dr.  Rowe  w'as  a  man 
of  this  school.  Exact  as  every  man  of 
action,  precise  as  a  logician,  straightfor- 
w'ard  as  every'  true  believer,  he  condemned 
duplicity  as  worthless  and  inept.  What 
serious  achievement  of  lasting  significance 
ever  survived  if  founded  upon  falsehood? 
For  him  law  was  the  expression  of  justice 
and  the  highest  form  of  life.  By  means  of 
law  justice  is  done,  for  justice  consists  of 
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determining  what  should  be  the  rule  and 
then  applying  it  in  every  case.  Hence  the 
jurist  has  to  be,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
profession,  a  fundamentally  fair  and  under¬ 
standing  man,  and  the  juridical  sciences 
have  as  their  real  and  innate  basis  the 
sense  of  balance  inherent  in  living  organ¬ 
isms.  He  who  would  convert  law  and 
diplomacy  into  instruments  of  deceit  falls 
into  irremediable  error  as  a  jurist  and  as  a 
diplomat.  At  times,  it  is  true,  such  a  one 
seems  to  triumph,  but  he  suffers  the  same 
inevitable  and  disastrous  fate  as  he  who 
puts  his  trust  in  the  fallacious  gift  of  drugs. 
By  knowledge,  liy  e.xperience,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  logic,  by  intuition.  Dr.  Rowe 
always  based  his  policies  on  honesty.  He 
knew,  as  the  biologist  and  the  historian 
know,  that  all  things  work  together  for  the 
noble  and  honorable  spirit. 

One  remarkable  and  important  phenom¬ 
enon,  a  characteristic  par  excellence  of 
Dr.  Rowe’s  accomplishment,  was  that  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  succeeded  in 
directing  the  Pan  .American  Union  with¬ 
out  a  slip,  in  leading  it  along  firm  and 
lofty  paths  without  straying  from  the 
course  that  his  sound  instinct  charted  for 
it.  During  that  time  he  led  the  tw'enty- 
one  nations  as  though  they  were  an  orches¬ 
tra,  without  di-scord  or  conflict;  all  was 
harmony  and  concert  among  them,  in  spite 
of  diverse  interests,  divergent  aspirations, 
infinitely  varied  circumstances.  To  obtain 
this  result  his  notable  qualities  naturally 
contributed  much:  his  clear  intelligence, 
his  cordial  good  will,  his  discretion  in 
action.  But  the  achievement  of  avoiding 
mistakes  for  so  long  a  time  and  on  so  vast 
a  stage  requires  a  broader  explanation, 
since  it  is  one  of  man’s  attributes  to  err,  or 
at  least  to  be  in  unstable  equilibrium,  re¬ 
quiring  constant  correction.  Some  under¬ 
lying  power  or  principle  must  have  been 
responsible  for  so  impressive  a  record. 

The  marvelous  flexibility  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 


canism  and  of  the  century-old  form  of  the 
inter-American  system  harmonized  very 
well  with  Dr.  Rowe’s  wise  and  sure  in¬ 
stincts.  We  should  note  that  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  is  completely  lacking  in  dogmatism, 
as  he  was;  that  it  attracts  rather  than 
repels;  that  by  its  nature  it  rejects  extreme 
ex-cathedra  definitions,  since  definitions 
are  necessarily  cramping;  and  that  it 
avoids  an  ironclad  statement  of  principles, 
which  would  also  check  any  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  ideology  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  and  the  means  by  which  it  accom¬ 
plishes  its  ends  are  truly  the  fruit  of  experi¬ 
ence  rather  than  of  dogma. 

For  example,  the  sense  of  solidarity, 
which  today  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the 
collective  conscience  of  the  .Xmerican 
nations,  is  as  old  as  the  independence  of 
these  republics.  But  for  more  than  a 
century  it  had  no  opportunity  to  crystal¬ 
lize  as  a  Pan  .\merican  principle,  partly 
Ix^cause  of  the  political  conditions  at  the 
time  when  Bolivar  tried  to  express  it  ju¬ 
ridically,  partlv  because  of  the  erroneous 
application  that  deformed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  until  it  became  a  source  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  antagonism  rather  than  of 
united  aspirations.  These  errors  made  it 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  ideal  germinat¬ 
ed  in  the  collective  conscience  of  America, 
so  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  princi¬ 
ple,  first  expressed  as  nonintervention  and 
later  enlarged  as  the  Good  Neighbor  pol¬ 
icy,  was  generated.  Only  then  could  there 
be  a  universal  acceptance  and  approval 
of  Roosevelt’s  sublime  concept. 

Leo  S.  Rowe  lived  through  the  last  three 
stages  of  the  evolution  of  that  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  aspiration.  When  he  assumed  the 
Directorship  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  1920,  the  possibility  of  a  generous 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  completely  discredited.  With  the 
faith  of  a  true  believer,  he  hoped  and 
labored  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
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of  nonintervention,  and  was  a  prophet  and 
a  practitioner  in  advance  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  methods  and  policy. 

In  that  policy  he  saw  his  beliefs  triumph, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  gave 
him  great  peace  of  mind.  And  just  as  the 
spirit  of  the  inter-American  system  is 
adaptable,  so  Dr.  Rowe’s  was  open-minded 
and  generous.  Everywhere— from  his  po¬ 
sition  of  leadership  in  the  Union;  at  inter- 
American  conferences;  in  his  written  and 
his  spoken  word;  in  his  unceasing  coopera¬ 
tion  as  a  friend;  in  his  resolute  will  to 
service — he  was  sustained  by  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  faith  of  those  whose  inner  eye  dis¬ 


cerns  spiritual  truths.  Although  every¬ 
thing  he  did  had  an  Anglo-Saxon  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  his  policies  were  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  present  realities,  his  acts  had  the 
merit  of  anticipating  the  turn  of  events. 

America  today  represents  in  the  field  ol 
international  life  the  projection  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  and  the  sense  of  vitality 
that  Christianity  brought  to  civilization. 
Our  concept  of  international  policy  and  of 
international  law  stems  from  that  sincere, 
pellucid,  and  simple  state  of  soul  which 
permeates  the  words  of  Christ.  We  want 
simplicity  to  inspire  and  to  be  the  standard 
for  the  judgments  of  governments  and  the 
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President  Truman  and  other  dignitaries  came  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  February  5,  1947,  to 
attend  the  commemorative  ceremony  in  tribute 
to  Eeo  Stanton  Rowe,  for  twenty-six  years 
Director  General  of  the  Union. 


annihilating  war  are  caused  by  a  mistaken 
evaluation  of  genuine  values. 

There  was,  then,  a  cordial  harmony  Ije- 
tween  Dr.  Rowe's  pure,  modest,  and 
sympathetic  soul  and  Pan  American 
ideals.  It  would  Ite  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  ideal  with  which  Dr.  Rowe  would  Ije 
more  in  sympathy  than  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor  policy.  Once  things  are  looked  at 
with  cordial  affection,  their  real  nature 
and  their  secrets  are  disclosed,  and  they 
app)ear  in  their  true  guise;  experimental 
science  Itegins  when  intelligence  looks 
sympathetically  at  the  world  of  the 
senses;  art  is  achieved  and  becomes 
creative  power  when  man  penetrates 
nature  with  love. 

To  educate,  too,  is  an  activity  based  on 
understanding.  Dr.  Rowe’s  devotion  to 
education  as  the  surest  way  to  compre¬ 
hension,  to  unity,  and  to  continental  peace, 
was  an  oixsession  during  his  life  and  a 
legacy  after  his  death.  The  estate  left  at 
the  end  of  his  generous  life  was  magnan¬ 
imously  bequeathed  to  serve  as  the  fertile 
seed  of  inter-American  affection  and  love. 
The  conjunction  of  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Latins,  the  transmutation  of  two  great 
groups  of  humanity  into  the  organic  unit 
of  Pan  .Americanism,  is  something  that 
cannot  l)e  fully  realized  without  the  spon¬ 
taneous  participation  of  the  people,  in  the 
school  room  and  l)y  means  of  travel.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  Bolivar,  of  Sarmiento,  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  active 
friendship  and  loyal  solidarity  of  our 
nations  must  Ije  entrusted  to  the  generous 
soul  of  youth,  a  fount  from  which  they 
must  drink  freely  as  must  all  healthy 
organisms  to  maintain  their  vigor.  Let 


policy  of  the  nations.  We  avow  that  every 
collective  decision  capal)le  of  seriously 
affecting  the  existence  of  a  nation  or  of  a 
people  should  lx*  preceded  by  an  effort  at 
understanding  and  sympathy.  For  us 
.Americans,  honorable  friendship  and  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  for  others  are  the  Ixginning 
of  wisdom  and  the  highest  expression  of 
intelligence.  Each  nation  has  a  person¬ 
ality,  and  our  highest  moral  duty  is  to 
respect  and  strengthen  it.  We  have  only 
to  understand  and  know  another  to  feel 
how  necessary  it  is  not  to  embitter  him, 
not  to  despoil  him,  not  to  belittle  him.  So 
we  appropriately  feel  that  oppression  and 
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America  mould  America.  Let  none  of 
our  nations  efive  offense  to  the  others  or 
draw  away  from  them.  Let  no  reason  lie 
held  valid  for  dividin??,  much  less  for  cx- 
cludiiu?.  Ix't  E  plurihus  unum  continue  to 
Ik‘  our  motto.  The  international  policy 
of  the  future  will  find  in  the  universities 
the  sure  guidance  that  will  lead  it  in  the 
paths  of  loftiest  endea\or.  The  rejoicinie; 
of  free  nations  joined  toi^ether  in  harmo¬ 
nious  friendship  will  fulfill  the  words  of  the 
i^reai  prophets.  By  the  e;race  of  Pro\  idenee, 
it  is  not  im|X).ssil>le  that  from  the  orchestra 
of  twenty-one  .\merican  republics  the 
divine  strains  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony  shall  resound  throush  history. 

The  Governine;  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  L'nion,  as  spokesman  for  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  this  Continent,  has  honored  the 
memory  of  Leo  S.  Rowe  with  the  title  of 
“C’itizen  of  the  .Americas.”  It  adopted 
that  decision  while  still  in  the  presence  of 
the  mortal  remains  of  him  who  was  soul 
and  focus  of  the  international  policy  of  the 
.Americas.  It  acted  in  this  very  building 
in  Mhich  the  twenty-one  .American  flags 
are  unfurled  and  in  which  the  likenesses 


of  their  illustrious  statesmen  stand.  Citi¬ 
zen  of  a  single  .America,  and  of  all  the 
.Americas.  Right  and  true.  .America  is 
the  root  that  sustains  and  gives  meaning 
to  the  work  and  the  policy  of  all  those  who 
labor  for  the  aggrandizement  and  prestige 
of  its  member  nations.  What  greater 
honor  and  praise  for  a  man  than  to  eval¬ 
uate  him  and  perpetuate  his  name  by  a 
word  of  universal  significance?  Not  only, 
then,  shall  the  star-spangled  banner  of  his 
country  shed  its  rays  on  his  sepulchre,  the 
Southern  Cross  and  the  radiant  tropical 
skies  shall  also  illumine  the  course  of  his 
spirit.  No  man  can  jierish  whose  work 
endures  in  the  lives  and  memory  of  men. 
May  the  kindly  soul  who  worked  for 
.American  unity  and  harmony  hear  the 
echo  of  his  own  heart  in  these  few  words. 

1  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  would 
touch  him  more  deeply  or'  give  him  a 
greater  sense  of  accomplishment  than  the 
phrase  that  epitomized  his  life,  his  en¬ 
deavors,  anil  his  ideals.  The  void  he  ' 
leaves  is  now  being  filled  by  the  existence 
of  that  glorious  .America  in  which  we 
“live,  move,  and  have  our  being.” 


Address  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Jo.ao  C.arlos  Muniz,  Representative 
of  Brazil  to  the  Pan  American  Union 


Leo  S.  Rowe  lielongs  to  the  lineage  of 
the  mystics — those  men  alxsorlied  in  ideal¬ 
ism.  His  life  had  the  simplicity  of  beautiful 
lives  consecrated  to  a  single  great  purpose. 
Since  he  was  an  educator  in  the  early  years 
of  his  manhood  and  afterwards  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  L'nion  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  one  might  say  that  the  second 
stage  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  first 
and  that  his  great  life  work  was  that  of  an 
educator,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is.  of  one  w  ho  stirs  the  consciences  of 
his  fellow  men. 


That  mission  Leo  Rowe  first  performed 
among  his  own  countrymen,  liut  before 
long  he  was  extending  his  sphere  of  action 
over  the  entire  Continent,  to  devote  his 
most  fruitful  years  to  the  noble  effort  of 
broadening  and  intensifying  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Continent  the  consciousness 
of  their  solidarity  and  their  common 
destiny. 

Only  those  persons  who  are  completely 
free  of  selfish  ambitions  are  capable  of 
achieving  lasting  good  for  their  fellow  men. 
Leo  Rowe  had  to  a  high  degree  that  self- 
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G.M  HERING  DURING  I  HE  I  HIRD  IN  EERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 

SIVIES 

This  C^onfrirnco,  which  took  place  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906,  was  the  first  of  an  inter- American  nature 
that  Dr.  Rowe  attended.  He  often  commented  on  the  significant  address  of  Elihu  Root,  which  ofx-ned  a 
new  era  in  Pan  .American  relations. 


Icssncss,  that  capacity  for  concentratinst 
upon  and  even  merlins  himself  with  the 
one  idea  that  filled  his  whole  life:  the  unity 
of  .America.  All  his  activities  durinc;  his 
incumlxmcy  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
were  directed  toward  that  one  aim,  as 
thousth  sruided  hy  a  profound  intuition  of 
what  the  future  -America  would  be-  an 
.America  in  full  possession  of  her  own  cul¬ 
ture  and  thought,  the  essence  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  thought  of  the  different  -American 
countries,  whose  acti\e  inter-relationship 
at  the  same  time  would  recognize  the  pe¬ 
culiar  genius  of  each  people.  He  became 
the  apostle  of  the  living  and  organic  unity 
of  the  -American  C^ontinent  and  was  exem¬ 
plary  in  the  exercise  of  his  mi.ssion. 

I  he  two  world  wars,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
evolution  of  Pan  -Americanism.  C'.hallenges 
and  opposition  arc  always  sources  of  devel¬ 
opment,  for  ol)stacles  give  rise  to  the  great 
impul.ses  that  carry  ideas  to  a  higher  stage 


of  realization.  Thus  they  l)ecome  a  part 
of  the  process  that  forms  and  nourishes 
the  conscience. 

Until  that  time  Pan  -Americanism  had 
been  evolving  slowly  and  quietly,  and  more 
in  breadth  than  in  depth,  by  means  of  the 
inter--American  conferences  which,  little 
by  little,  were  clearly  defining  the  juridical 
consciousness  of  the  -American  nations  and 
their  political,  economic,  and  social  needs- 

The  two  great  wars-  which  marked  the 
acute  phase  of  the  disintegration  of  world 
order,  presented  the  most  vigorous  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Pan  Americanism,  which  under 
the  stress  of  these  e\ents  entered  upon  a 
period  of  rapid  development. 

There  now  began  the  conscious  phase  of 
the  e\olution  of  Pan  -Americanism,  from 
which  the  principal  lines  of  its  structure 
emerged.  Truth  lies  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Ideas  and  institutions  really  live  only 
when  they  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
peoples  which  conceived  them.  Viewed 
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in  the  light  of  the  last  conflict  and  of  the 
ideological  revolution  which  it  unloosed, 
Pan  Americanism  gained  in  meaning.  Its 
roots,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  crevices 
of  the  soil,  were  found  to  support  an 
organic  whole. 

No  longer  a  passive  kind  of  happiness 
that  comes  from  a  closed  system  of  security 
and  freedom  from  danger,  but  that  happi¬ 
ness  which  man  achieves  through  sacri¬ 
fice,  through  endless  daily  struggles  to  do 
his  utmost:  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
great  transformations  through  which  the 
Pan  .\mcrican  ideal  passed. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Leo  S.  Rowe  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion 
during  this  crucial  period,  beginning  in 
1920,  the  year  of  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Director  General,  and  continuing 
until  last  December. 

As  often  happens,  it  seems  as  though 
Providence  supplied  a  man  whose  talents 
were  commensurate  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  prolilems  he  would  have  to  face.  The 
new  Director  General  brought  to  his 
arduous  task  not  only  the  soul  and  the 
inner  light  of  an  apostle,  but  also  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the 
institutions,  the  psychology,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  .American  peoples,  that  kind 
of  understanding  acquired  only  through 
love  and  through  identification  with  what 
is  loved. 

The  great  stages  in  the  evolution  of  Pan 
Americanism  aie  marked  by  the  Confer¬ 
ences  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1 936  and  at  Lima 
in  1938,  in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  redefined,  no  longer  being  interpreted 
as  an  exclusive  function  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  but  as  a  true  continental 
system;  by  the  meetings  of  consultation  at 
Panama  in  1930,  at  Habana  in  1940,  and 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942.  which  gave 
concrete  form  to  the  principle  of  solidar¬ 
ity;  and  finally,  by  the  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  at 


Mexico  City  in  1945,  which  defined  in 
general  terms  the  inter-.^merican  political 
system,  giving  to  it  the  scope  of  a  true 
association  of  nations. 

That  was  a  fruitful  period  for  Pan 
Americanism.  Its  advances  are  owed,  in 
large  part,  to  the  vision,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  constant  devotion  of  Leo  Rowe 
and  to  his  aljility  to  forget  himself,  even 
his  very  existence,  in  behalf  of  the  idea  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  life.  Herein  lies 
his  greatness. 

His  passing  coincides  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  important  phases  in 
the  evolution  of  the  inter-American  system, 
characterized  by  a  more  far-reaching 
awareness  of  solidarity  among  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  In  the  midst  of  present 
difficulties  and  dangers,  we  are  entering 
upon  a  new  period  in  which  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  must  undergo  extensive  changes  | 
brought  alxjut  liy  the  necessity  of  ad  justing  ' 
itself  to  the  new  organization  of  inter¬ 
national  life.  From  now  on,  the  inter-  > 
.American  system  ought  not  to  function  in 
isolation,  but  in  integration  with  the  world  | 
organization,  preserving  with  the  latter  i 
close  reciprocal  relations  without,  how-  i 
ever,  losing  its  own  peculiar  genius  and  | 
traditions.  Thus  there  are  arising  enor-  j 
mous  new  possiljilities  for  Pan  .American-  ^ 
ism  to  exercise  its  salutary  influence  on  the  1 
world  organization,  bringing  to  it  the  con-  f 
tribution  of  its  rich  experience  in  the  or-  ^ 
ganization  of  peace  and  in  collective  | 
action  among  nations.  Never  has  Pan  i 
Americanism  had  a  greater  need  for  the  | 
vision,  the  devotion,  the  creative  capacity  I 
of  men  of  the  calilier  of  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

In  evoking  his  memory,  at  this  moment 
when  W'e  offer  him  our  tribute  of  gratitude, 

I  see  him  exactly  as  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  twenty-five  years  ago,  just  as  I  saw 
him  only  a  few  days  before  a  cruel  death  j 
bereaved  us  of  him  forever  .  ,  ,  there  at  | 
his  desk,  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  ideal,  and  ■ 
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with  that  incomparable  courtesy  which 
distinguished  him  and  which  came  from 
the  depths  of  his  generous  soul;  and  I  feel 
again  the  same  impression  that  I  always 


had  in  his  presence.  Here  was  a  prince¬ 
ly  soul,  one  of  those  serene  and  earnest 
souls  whose  example  always  inspires  and 
uplifts  us. 


Address  of  His  Excellency  Joseph  D.  Charles,  Ambassador  of  Haiti 
to  the  United  States  and  Member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 


Nothing  happens  by  chance  here  below. 
.\t  the  moment  when  the  Republic  of 
Haiti,  the  only  French-speaking  member 
of  the  Pan  American  family,  has  the 
privilege  of  renewing  its  heartfelt  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Leo  .Stanton  Rowe, 

I  note  with  emotion  that  the  word  which 
completely  sums  up  that  beautiful  life  is 
the  very  one  that  was  proclaimed  in  com¬ 
petition  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  French  language:  Senir  (to 
serve). 

This  great  soul  whose  memory  we  are 
honoring  made  it  his  motto.  He  devoted 
his  entire  career  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  which  he  wanted  to  grow  daily 
in  moral  stature;  to  the  service  of  the 
peoples  of  the  continent,  whom  he  wished 
to  become  more  united;  to  the  service  of 
the  world,  which  he  desired  to  be  more 
humane.  In  order  to  achieve  this  high 
ideal,  he  studied  avidly  from  an  early  age, 
he  visited  many  countries,  and  he  attended 
universities  in  a  number  of  European 
cities.  Then  he  won  a  succession  of 
enviable  titles:  doctor  of  philosophy,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  international  law,  member  of  the 
bar  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  chairman  of  the 


commission  appointed  to  revise  the  legis¬ 
lative  code  of  Puerto  Rico,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  Chief  of  the  Latin 
•American  Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and,  finally.  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  In  this  last  office 
he  displayed  for  26  years  all  the  qualities 
of  heart  and  spirit  that  usually  characterize 
really  fruitful  lives,  all  of  the  virtues  com¬ 
mon  to  the  heroes  of  civil  life.  In  the 
tragic  war  of  ideas  that  divides  our  planet 
into  hostile  parts.  Dr.  Rowe  fell  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  The  21  republics  of  this 
hemisphere,  after  having  showered  him 
with  their  highest  decorations  and  honors, 
have  named  him  “Citizen  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.”  Renown  saves  him  from  death  and 
consecrates  him  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

According  to  Jacques  Roumain,  the 
great  Haitian  writer,  what  keeps  “life 
alive  throughout  the  centuries  is  the  work 
that  man  has  accomplished.”  Remem¬ 
brance  docs  not  depend  on  time  or  space; 
it  depends  on  the  soul.  As  long  as  there 
is  found  among  men  a  heart  large  enough, 
a  spirit  noble  enough,  to  think  that  the 
highest  destiny  of  men  and  of  peoples  is  to 
love  and  to  serve,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Leo 
Stanton  Rowe  will  remain  alive. 
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Address  of  the  Honorable  Sfruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  United  States  Member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


If  wc  would  truly  understand  the  s;rcat- 
ness  of  Leo  S.  Rowe,  we  must  look  beyond 
what  he  did  to  what  he  was.  I'he  in¬ 
fluence  that  he  exercised  throuithotit  our 
hemisphere  and  that  was  felt  by  all  of  us 
arose  from  the  s|)irit  and  the  innermost 
rharaeter  of  the  man,  to  which  we  re¬ 
sponded  instinctively,  jicrhajis  even  with¬ 
out  defmin"  it  to  ourselves.  .\  purpose  of 
this  commemorative  occasion  is  to  attenijit 
some  definition  of  it,  now  that  our  friend 
is  c:one,  so  that  it  may  continue  in  our 
memory  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 

It  is  not  enoueih  to  speak  of  the  common 
virtues  in  rccallinej  the  character  of  Dr. 
Rowe.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  wise,  friendly  to  all,  unswer\- 
ingly  honest.  W’e  recognize  that  these  vir¬ 
tues,  and  many  others,  were  all  attributes 
of  his  character;  but  the  character  itself 
was  rarer  than  these  attributes  or  their 
combination. 

In  a  world  as  comjietitivc  as  that  in 
w  hich  wc  live,  Dr.  Rowe  seemed  essentially 


unique  because  he  was  always  above  any 
considerations  of  jiersonal  interest;  be¬ 
cause  he  was  truly  disinterested.  I  think 
this  accounts  for  his  persuasive  personal 
influence  with  all  of  us.  We  knew  that  the 
counsel  he  gave  us  was  not  only  the  fruit  of 
experience  and  mature  wisdom,  but  that  it 
was  untainted  by  any  consideration  of 
Jiersonal  advantage,  or  by  any  ulterior 
motive.  We  recognized  that,  in  the  midst 
of  a  far  from  innocent  world,  he  retained 
his  inward  innocence;  his  sjiirit  remained 
uncorrujited  and  incorrujitible. 

The  world  knows  what  Dr.  Rowe  ac- 
comjilished  for  inter-American  friendship 
and  coojieration.  He  was  so  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Pan  American  Union  that 
wc  regard  it  as.  in  a  sense,  his  monument. 
His  great  achievements  were  those  of 
character-  of  jirincijile.  Dr.  Rowe  pos¬ 
sessed  nobility  of  sjiirit.  His  memory, 
honored  throughout  the  hemisjihere,  will 
remain  as  a  constant  insjiiration,  sustaining 
our  hojie  in  the  jierfectibility  of  mankind. 


Address  of  the  Reverend  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  Vice  President  of 
Georgetown  University;  Regent,  School  of  Foreign  Service 


The  death  of  a  good  citizen  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  is  always  a  loss  to  the  community 
since  no  form  of  government  has  greater 
need  of  balanced  minds  and  integrity  of 
civic  conduct.  The  loss  of  a  leading  citizen 
means  a  distinct  le.ssening  in  that  corjis  of 
leadershijj  which  is  jiarticularly  required 
in  a  tyjic  of  .social  control  where  so  much 
dejiends  on  enlightened  vision  and  cajiac- 
ity  to  command  at  the  toji.  The  loss  of  a 
distinguished  leader  endowed  with  these 


characteristics  is  a  calamity  in  view  of  the 
time  that  must  elapse  in  acquiring  them, 
the  arduous  labors  to  be  undergone,  and 
the  jirecious  residue  of  jiolitical  wisdom 
that  is  learned  only  in  the  severe  and  often 
bitter  school  of  exjiericnce.  .All  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  coalesce  in  the  ca.se  of  the  truly 
good  citizen,  the  wise  leader  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  servant  whose  memory 
we  honor  tonight  and  whose  sudden  and 
tragic  taking  off— that  translation  from 
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life  to  death  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — 
brought  such  profound  grief  to  all  the 
American  Republics.  He  lived  as  wise 
men  always  do:  he  kept  the  best  of  all 
that  he  had  met  and  set  the  evil  as  warning 
to  his  feet. 

This  occasion  involves  a  special  poig¬ 
nancy  for  me,  personally.  .Among  the 
private  pajiers  of  Dr.  Rowe,  examined 
immediately  after  that  shocking  accident 
in  which  he  fell  victim  to  a  mechanized 
civilization  which  we  created  but  have 
not  yet  completely  mastered,  was  found 
his  wish  that  no  great  pomp  or  ceremony 
accompany  the  consigning  of  his  mortal 
remains  to  the  dust  from  which  we  all 
come  and  to  which  we  shall  all  return. 
But  he  did  express  the  hope  that  Father 
Edmund  Walsh  might  speak  a  word  of 
farewell,  doubtless  in  remembrance  of  27 
years  of  mutual  respect,  close  friendship, 
and  common  endeavors  toward  interna¬ 
tional  peace  through  international  under¬ 
standing.  In  .spite  of  his  multifarious 
duties  in  the  administration  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  Dr.  Rowe  for  26  years 
found  the  time  to  share  his  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  his  political  experience 
with  young  students,  as  a  lecturer  on  the 
faculty  of  the  school  of  foreign  service  of 
Georgetown  University.  This  as.sociation 
through  a  quarter  of  a  century  gave  me 
abundant  opportunity  to  know'  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  evaluate 
the  practical  contributions  he  made  to 
clarifying  the  concept  of  Pan  American 
solidarity  and  strengthening  the  ties  of 
reciprocated  trust  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

That  distinguished  service  to  his  country 
and  to  our  common  heritage.  North  and 
South,  has  been  interpreted  here  tonight 
by  persons  better  qualified  than  I  am.  But 
one  of  his  most  lasting  services  to  humanity 
lies  so  close  to  my  heart  and  remains  so 
fixed  in  my  memory  that  I  deem  it  worthy 


of  grateful  remembrance  wherever  his 
name  is  spoken.  If  you  should  ask  me  what 
was  his  most  characteristic  attribute, 
among  the  many  he  possessed,  I  should 
unequivocally  reply:  courte.sy,  with  its 
handmaids,  tolerance  and  understanding 
of  others.  Unflagging  energy  was  there,  to 
be  sure,  wide  knowledge  of  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
can  history,  legal  and  economic  knowledge, 
versatility  in  negotiation,  and  a  high  meas¬ 
ure  of  administrative  ability.  But  all  these 
gifts  are  but  the  tools  and  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  with  which  the  diplomat  seeks  to 
accomplish  great  ends;  unless  they  be  in¬ 
formed  and  humanized  by  greatness  of 
vision,  warmth  of  soul  and  an  eye  that  sees 
the  goixl  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of  men, 
they  are  but  barren  agencies  and  half¬ 
measures  for  the  solution  of  complex  hu¬ 
man  jiroblems.  Leo  Rowe  was  a  gentleman 
in  private  and  in  public  life,  exhibiting 
those  graces  of  a  true  humanism  which 
are  more  easily  recognized  than  defined. 
He  knew  that  diplomacy  is  the  art  of  the 
possible,  not  the  imposition  of  the  impos¬ 
sible  by  bayonets.  He  was  the  type  of 
North  .American  whom  Rodo  desiderated 
in  his  Ariel  as  the  finer  expression  of  the 
power  which  the  L’nited  States  could  and 
under  God  must  one  day  exercise  for  the 
stabilizing  of  international  relations  and 
the  recapture  of  order  in  a  world  that  has 
been  cruelly  victimized  by  brute  power 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  liberated  from 
the  menace  of  renewed  aggression. 

In  the  first  lecture  which  he  delivered 
before  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  in  the 
w  inter  of  1920  Dr.  Rowe  saw  into  the  future 
with  a  prophetic  vision  which  time  has 
confirmed: 

“Europe  stands  today  under  the  pall  of  a 
great  disappointment.  People  have  lost 
faith  in  their  rulers  and  give  evidence  of 
lassitude  and  a  reversion  to  the  same 
standards  that  brought  on  the  disaster  of 
the  Great  War  .  .  .  It  is  here  that  a 
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PAN  AMERICAN  ADV  ISORY  AND  S I  UDEN I  COMMI I  I  EES,  GEORGE  I  OWN  UNIV  ERSI  IT 

Onf  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  chief  interests  throughout  his  life  was  the  promotion  of  intellectual  interchange.  This 
interest  was  manifested  in  his  will,  which  contained  several  bequests  to  I.atin  .American  universities  and 
left  a  revolving  fund  of  some  $400,000  to  be  lent  to  Latin  American  students  in  the  United  States. 


great  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the 
republics  of  .'\merica  .  .  .  What  Europe 
was  unable  to  do,  .\merica  must  now  per¬ 
form.  She  must  not  fail,  for,  if  she  does, 
the  last  hope  of  mankind  for  a  new  order 
disappears.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  at  the  opportunity 
which  now  presents  itself  to  the  younger 
generation  and  which  must  Ijc  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  effort,  combined  with  a  high 
resolve  that  this  great  continent  shall  make 
a  return  to  the  world  for  the  privileges  and 
blessings  that  have  been  showered  upon 
it  .  .  .It  must  be  clear  to  every  student 
of  history  that  unless  the  American  people 
arc  willing  to  face  the  responsibilities 
which  the  force  of  circumstances  has 


placed  upon  them,  disaster  will  follow. 
No  far-seeing  vision  is  required  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  Americas  are  destined  to  be 
the  steadying  influence  in  the  maintenance 
and  progress  of  civilization.  Both  by  that 
direct  influence  and  by  their  example 
they  must  impress  upon  the  world  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  constructive  value 
of  coo{x?ration,  as  distinguished  from 
force  .  .  .  Any  other  course  will  ulti¬ 
mately  spell  disaster  to  us  and  possibly 
disaster  to  the  world  ” 

If  the  Latin  poet  Horace  could  say: 
Exegi  mommentum  aere  prrennius — I  have  left 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass — 
these  words  of  foresight  spoken  in  1921, 
these  very  halls  and  your  attendance  here 
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tonight  write  the  epitaph  of  Leo  Rowe  on 
the  endurin"  tablets  of  the  equal  justice 
under  international  law,  the  mutual 


respect  and  the  endurins;  solidarity  of  all 
the  Americas  for  which  he  labored  so  long 
and  so  well. 


Address  of  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Acting  Director  General  of  the  Pan 

American  Union 


This  homage  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Leo  .S.  Rowe  represents  the  tribute 
of  all  .America,  this  .America  of  ours  which 
he  loved  so  well.  A  man  of  fine  percep¬ 
tion.  of  broad  culture  and  of  firm  will. 
Leo  S.  Rowe  placed  at  the  service  of  our 
continent  the  entire  resources  of  his 
splendid  intellect. 

.America  represented  to  him  not  merely 
a  geographic  expression  but  also  a  yearn¬ 
ing  (or  spiritual  unity.  He  never  wanted 
to  have  any  references  made  to  his  out¬ 
standing  qualities,  because  he  always 
thought  of  others  before  himself.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  an  obligation  rests  upon  us 
to  talk  al)Out  him,  to  speak  reverently  of 
his  natural  gift  for  the  friendly  under¬ 
standing  of  others,  and  of  his  unwavering 
service  to  the  cause  of  Pan  .Americanism. 

To  Leo  S.  Rowe,  .America  was  the  land 
of  promise.  People  from  other  lands,  he 
said,  must  be  able  to  find  in  it  a  place  of 
refuge,  economic  security,  and  respect  for 
theii  l)eliefs.  His  studies  in  Europe  brought 
him  close  to  the  sources  of  western  culture. 
.After  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  most  venerable  universities 
there,  he  returned  to  his  .America  with  a 
new  store  of  knowledge  and  an  experience 
of  invaluable  worth  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  world  problems.  The  inter¬ 
nationalist  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  humanity  and  the  mode  of  life 
of  people  in  other  lands,  as  well  as  with 
other  languages  and  ideas,  in  order  that 
he  may  form  Judgments  based  upon  def¬ 


inite  knowledge  and  place  himself  above 
prejudice  and  superficiality. 

Thus  equipped.  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  served 
first  his  country  in  the  classroom,  in  public 
life,  and  in  domestic  politics,  and  later 
served  the  entire  continent  as  Director 
General  of  this  House  of  the  Americas. 

That  high  investiture  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  among  all  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  man  was  worthy  of  the  honor  and 
the  results  of  his  efforts  surpassed  every¬ 
thing  even  the  most  exacting  might  have 
asked.  What  was  the  key  to  the  great 
success  of  his  mission?  In  addition  to  his 
professional  capacity  and  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  countries,  he  had  qualities  of 
character  that  are  above  all  praise. 

Unselfishness,  modesty,  and  integrity 
were  cardinal  virtues  of  Dr.  Rowe’s.  He 
demonstrated  once  more  that  the  most 
useful  acts  are  those  undertaken  with  com¬ 
plete  objectivity,  and  that  great  enter¬ 
prises  can  be  carried  out  with  modesty. 

He  gave  himself  to  the  cause  of  Pan 
.Americanism  as  an  ap)ostle  and  as  a  fighter; 
the  Union  became  his  sanctuary  in  which 
to  carry  on  his  studies,  at  the  same  time 
serving  as  his  headquarters  for  directing 
great  battles.  The  man  who  teaches  by 
example  carries  in  his  hands  a  persuasive 
power. 

Misunderstanding,  suspicion,  distrust, 
and  resentment  arose  from  time  to  time  in 
various  sections  of  the  continent  during  the 
period  in  which  Leo  S.  Rowe  served  as 
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-  I.E  1  l  ER  FROM  FRANKLIN 

I).  ROOSEN’ELT 

THt  ASSISTANT  StCAKTANY  Of  T>1C  NAVY. 


Oetotwr  14,  1919. 


Mr  :»ecr«t»r7t  | 

1  %i.  »<pr/  •nrry  to  know  tV.t  /ru  «rr  j 

leATltii;  t‘i9  2rM%.try  ;*;«rtr«rt,  tut  at  loastf  | 

that  WY  are  to  kaoj*  you  In  ;Ainln^ton.  In  :ncy  j 

1  AT.cir  ttxt  you  will  fl!*!  I*'.*  dlreo<l  'n  of  tin-  ; 

Aserlwin  AffSirs  OT«ji  -w****  !n*«res»ln(^  tTLii  the  iror*,' 

ThUh  you  have  jo  aJ-ii»»bly  ;'er‘etwien  In  •**  ^roainrj'-  ^ 

Je;ar*5:ettt .  It  ‘Aj  Veer.  ej?n  a  dell,***.  •'>  Vn'wr  tni.t  we  * 

soqM  jet  eurh  eiler.ilu  ro  ieratlcr.  fr'n  /cn»r  fflce  at 
all  tlf.ea. 

I  Mi*  re  >ht-ll  Ve  able  to  lunch  t>:;cth^ 
ixi»  lay  ec.oa,  ?‘Are  are  eeTeral  tnln*;*  l  mat  lo 


tallr  over  with  you. 


Ter;'  ilJicefely  yiwre, 


.  Jir.  !,«  9.  Rore, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  .*reej-4ry, 
j  .‘ajhln^itor,  c. 

( 


Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Possessing  a  disciplined  mind  and  a  dis¬ 
position  for  couraejeous  action,  he  entered 
upon  his  tasks  with  a  tvell-considered  plan 
immediately  upon  his  assumption  of  olhee. 
The  negative  elements  of  suspicion,  re¬ 
sentment,  and  distrust  tvhich  he  en¬ 
countered  had  to  he  replaced  hy  creative 
forces  of  a  positive  character.  His  method 
of  daily  operation,  his  enormous  capacity 
for  work,  and  his  gift  of  foresight  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  creation  of  a  climate  of  con¬ 
fidence,  understanding,  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  continent. 


When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  pro¬ 
claimed  his  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  who  had  long  lieen  the  standard 
bearer  for  the  ideas  that  it  embodied,  Ije- 
came  its  most  diligent  and  effective  ex¬ 
ponent. 

The  ties  of  friendship  Ijetween  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Rowe  were 
formed  during  the  days  when  they  both 
held  posts  in  the  administration  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

In  the  valuable  collection  of  letters  that 
Dr.  Rowe  has  left  us,  there  is  one  in  which 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  congratulates  him 
upon  his  assumption  of  duties  in  the  State 
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Dcparinient  as  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Latin  American  Affairs.  “In  many  ways,” 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Dr.  Rowe, 
“1  know  that  you  will  find  the  direction 
of  Latin  .\merican  .MTairs  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  work  which  you  have 
so  admirably  jx’rformed  in  the  Treasury 
I>partment.” 

Fhose  who  Ix-lieve  that  an  analysis  of 
handwriting  t>ives  an  insight  into  a  jxt- 
son's  character  would  find  in  that  letter  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  addressed  to  Dr. 
Rowe  on  Octoix'r  14,  1919,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  .Americanist  vexation  and  a 
proof  of  friendship  for  his  neighlxtrs  of  the 
continent.  L’nder  the  typewritten  phra.se 
Latin  American  Affairs  Franklin  D.  Rotjse- 
velt  with  his  own  hand  drew  a  line  in  ink; 
the  word  Latin  was  emphasized  l)y  a  prom¬ 
inent  capital  /-. 

That  .sentence  forecasting  that  the  Divi¬ 


sion  of  Latin  .American  .AflTairs  in  the  State 
Department  would  lx*  very  interesting  to 
Dr.  Rowe  was  at  the  same  time  a  predic¬ 
tion  resulting  from  an  old  e.xchange  of 
ideas  Ixtween  the  two.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  World  War  they  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  respet  to  the  importance  at¬ 
taching  to  Latin  .American  affairs  and  the 
attention  which  they  deserved. 

.Affinity  Ix'tween  thest*  two  historic  fig¬ 
ures  is  also  found  in  their  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  the  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  lecture  entitled  Xew  Trends 
of  Democracy  in  the  I  ^nited  States,  which  Dr. 
Rowe  gave  in  1915  at  the  University  of 
La  Plata  in  .Argentina,  are  found  these 
words;  “The  most  }x*rfect  mechanism  of 
representative  government  is  Itound  to 
fail  where  the  development  of  community 
conditions  and  of  relationships  among  the 
social  classes  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
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‘‘When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  proclaimed  his  Good  Neighbor  Policy,”  said  Dr.  Pedro  de  .\lba, 
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man  who  espoused  a  cause  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  with  the  complete  consecration 
which  marked  Dr.  Rowe  in  his  direction 
of  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

His  moral  integrity  enaljled  him  to  see 
through  the  gravest  prolilems  with  under¬ 
standing.  The  Latin  maxim  suaviter  in 
modo,  fortiter  in  re  (gently  in  manner, 
strongly  in  deed)  appeared  to  be  his  Golden 
Rule.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  mannen 
and  social  grace,  reasonable  and  ready  to 
compromise  in  matters  that  were  de¬ 
batable,  strong  and  inflexible  when  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  was  involved. 

There  was  never  room  in  his  mind  for 
discord  or  envy.  He  prided  himself  on 
recognizing  another’s  merit  and  on  ap¬ 
preciating  the  worthwhile  actions  of  others 
and  the  ability  of  his  subordinates.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  subordinates 
in  this  case,  since  to  him  the  humble  as 
well  as  the  high  on  the  Pan  .Anierican 
Union  staff  were  first  of  all  his  friends;  he 
treated  all  of  them  in  a  friendly,  almost 


of  the  democratic  system.”  He  goes  on 
to  tell  how  the  economic  dependence  of 
the  working  classes  prevents  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  will,  and  how'  attempts  to 
perfect  the  electoral  laws  will  be  useless  as 
long  as  there  are  no  clearly  defined  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  morality. 

The  concepts  of  economic  democracy, 
social  interdependence,  and  good  inter- 
American  relations  set  forth  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  1933  had  for  a  long 
time  formed  part  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  store  of 
political  ideas. 

The  sentiment  of  social  justice,  of  kinship 
with  one's  fellow  men,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  possiliilities  of  the  masses  give 
character  and  stature  to  the  life  and  work 
of  a  fKilitician  or  a  statesman. 

Implicit  in  those  qualities  is  the  idea  of 
ser\ing  rather  than  commanding.  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe  zealously  guarded  his  author¬ 
ity  to  insure  that  it  should  serve  as  a  liasis 
for  the  lx*tter  performance  of  his  dis¬ 
interested  tasks.  Never  have  I  known  a 
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untiring  i^crrant  c*f  the  Americas,  builder  of 

the  intcr-.’4mcrica«  sp^tem,  true  frienC*  an&  lo£al 
counsjclor  of  incn  al>^  nations,  generous  an2*  itisi" 
a^mintstrtttor,  the  staff  of"  the 

Fitu  AmfrtniuJJnton 

offers  its  affection  anO  a^mi^ation  on  his  tn»entp- 
fifth  annir»ersar5  as‘-Dircctor  general,  an^  ipishes 
him  lont.1  pears  of  happiness  in  the  continues* 
fulfillment  of  his  chosen  task. 


paternal,  way  so  that  when  he  left  the 
Union  to  return  no  more  there  spread 
among  all  his  coworkers  the  anguished 
feeling  of  being  orphaned. 

This  brief  biography  of  Dr.  Rowe  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  mention  of  his 
good  humor  and  charm  of  manner.  His 
austerity  of  conduct  did  not  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  humorous  and  amusing 
stories,  into  which  he  frequently  injected  a 
witty  note.  Being  a  solitary  figure  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  did  not  take  from  him  the  human 
warmth  evident  in  a  chat  with  a  close 
friend  or  in  the  understanding  of  another’s 
woes.  His  wisdom  and  his  gift  for  making 
friends  enabled  him  to  secure  the  services 
of  eminent  specialists  and  men  and  women 
of  good  will  who  form  what  may  be  called 
the  veteran  corps  of  workers  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  Some  of  them  have 
served  this  institution  not  only  because  of 


their  love  of  the  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism 
but  also  in  order  to  share  with  Dr.  Rowe 
the  satisfaction  of  aiding  so  high  and  noble 
a  cause. 

It  was  due  to  his  personal  magnetism 
that  some  w'orkers  at  the  Union  refused 
offers  of  higher  salaries  and  better  positions 
rather  than  forego  the  honor  of  working  at 
his  side  and  leave  the  fruitful  labors  per¬ 
formed  in  this  House  of  the  Americas. 

In  the  name  of  the  old  and  new  servants 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  I  have  come 
to  this  platform  to  express  appreciation 
for  this  continental  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  declaring  him  “Citizen 
of  the  Americas,”  has  placed  him  upon 
the  highest  possible  pedestal.  In  dedicat¬ 
ing  to  him  this  ceremony,  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  high 
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disnilarics  of  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Republics  are  participating,  all 
of  us  here  present  should  perform  an  act 
of  spiritual  reconsecration  and  should 
meditate  upon  the  life  and  death  of  him 
who  was  in  this  House  our  chief  and  our 
friend. 


He  was  an  outstanding  idealist  Ix'cause 
he  gave  his  life  to  the  service  of  others; 
he  was  an  apostle  of  a  policy  which  gives 
direction  and  orientation  to  coming  gener¬ 
ations.  It  might  Ik‘  added  that  he  was  a 
happy  man  Ix'cause  he  saw  the  work 
assigned  to  him  by  destiny  so  largely- 
carried  out. 


6iL-  con3«30  r>iRinoT-nt.»aeLi  m»K«i  I'limitmaRicfliTti 

CondicU'Vantlo; 

wbir.  cL  u  a^lcmbvc  dc  w  armoir*  d  cai'<^  <is  iXi'wtoi'  tScnctol-' 

d  X'^oetoi*  H I  KiHC’lt  htf  vinido  a 

XrMibtucldti  Kn^alar  cntualor^ino  reccn^cidc  e^icncta,  habiendo  cou 

m  wUofa  Uber.  d  cxlto  d?  Uwf  ttehvuiadci^  ic  U  UniAi  SXuianwrtcaila*  { 

Coii^itivuvio*. 

at  ccncncmiM'ai  ,  «\  vUa  M  dc*  abrvl  dr  i>iko.  d  Clrcucntcnariv  dc  la  <uttdacu>n  dr 
««ta  In<»tLtiiCkai\.  d  Canrijo  I>4*cchvc  dc  judurla  dcfar  rcn^tancia-  dr  wi 

rccwoclmimtc  hacta  f^u  Oli'cclvi'  dcncivl  > 

-  tlCUaiUHi: 

U  Ocdoiat  ^JC*  d  C'oeten  KIHH  l  K‘»  HiHl  «T‘aciccdc*i  al  rccoiiaclmimto 

da  lof''  mlcmV*i>>‘dr  laUnioa  Paytomcricaca'.  per  dtlatooop  tj  trr\’i.av» 

Ir  rccomboiidan  a  la‘ aoufodcracliiti  i|^a|wcclo  dclw  puebloe  dc'^cnci  ua.; 

£.  €ntrcdat'  al  Doctn*  Rau,>r  copvo  autantico.  ddla  pveecntr  ireoluc'i  <*n . 

PaUa*  M  U  Umo  {UmmutWim*.  P.C.. 

H  4r  atni  d# 
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Memories  of  Leo  S.  Rowe 

GABRIELA  MISTRAL 


T HE  news,  many  of  us  told  ourselves  when 
it  appeared  in  the  press,  must  surely  be  a 
fantastic  mistake;  later,  when  it  was  con¬ 
firmed,  it  still  seemed  like  a  bad  dream. 
Our  friend,  whose  years  of  labor  had  won 
for  him  so  many  high  honors,  had  been 
struck  down  while  attending  to  one  of  his 
multiple  daily  activities,  and  the  world  was 
thus  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  tireless 
Itenefactors. 

The  world,  I  say,  but  our  continent 
most  of  all;  for  Dr.  Rowe  spent  his  life 
working  for  the  good  of  this  great  and 
mysterious  expanse  of  land  which,  being  a 
hemisphere,  holds  within  itself  half  the 
world’s  fate. 

The  formative  years — 

The  first  theater  of  his  struggle  was, 
naturally,  the  United  States.  He  was 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  cradle  of  his 
country,  where  ancient  England,  molder  of 
men,  had  left  its  mark.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Europe  and  received  his  doctorate 
of  philosophy  in  Germany.  The  title  was 
no  empty  one,  for  Dr.  Rowe  had  a  vital 
philosophy  of  life  that  he  applied  to  peace 
and,  hence,  to  human  welfare. 

He  returned  to  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  teach  political  science.  Later, 
his  career  as  a  conciliator  of  nations  cast 
its  shadow  before,  when  he  became  jtro- 
fessor  of  international  law  at  the  same 
university. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  else¬ 
where,  certain  cities  really  stamp  their 
characteristics  on  their  residents;  they 
chisel,  mold,  form— decisively  and  defi¬ 
nitely.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  it  is  true  also  of  Boston. 
New  York  turns  out  another  kind  of  pro¬ 


duct,  more  or  less  mechanically  inclined, 
and  Chicago,  which  may  be  likened  to  a 
sort  of  Juggernaut,  creates  still  another 
type. 

Some  years  later  Dr.  Rowe  joined  the 
organization  where,  because  of  his  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  South  .Xmerica,  his 
definite  task  lay. 

The  Good  Comprehender — 

Our  countries,  which  saw  Dr.  Rowe  at 
work  in  both  South  America  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  felt  the  probity  that  was  as  natural 
to  him  as  the  rhythm  of  breathing,  and 
they  rejoiced  in  the  easy  flow  of  his  daily 
intercourse.  He  possessed  the  gift  of 
listening  and  the  patience  to  await  reaction 
in  the  vehement  and  the  stubborn.  His 
political  meteorology  embraced  all  tem¬ 
peramental  climates  and  he  was  never 
confounded  by  tempests.  He  dealt  with 
the  entire  repertory  of  South  Americans; 
statesmen,  leaders,  professors,  even  writers 
and  artists.  And  those  engaged  in  each  of 
these  diverse  fields  owe  to  him  some  direct 
or  indirect  help. 

Dr.  Rowe's  galaxy  of  degrees  and  decora¬ 
tions — which  he  never  wore  on  his  person, 
because  there  was  not  room  enough  for 
them — spread  like  the  Milky  Way  over 
the  whole  Continent.  Each  of  our  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  he  had  rendered  special 
ser\dces  overflowing  the  measure  of  official 
duty  admired  and  honored  him  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  and 
head  of  the  Union’s  beautiful  building  al¬ 
ways  managed  without  display  to  make 
the  visitor  there  feel  at  home.  Never  was 
there  confusion  for  the  stranger;  never  did 
the  iciness  of  official  atmosphere  prevail. 
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GABRIELA  MISTRAL  SPEAKING  BEFORE  I  HE  GO\  ERMNG  BOARD  IN  1946 
The  great  Chilean  poet  wrote  of  Dr.  Rowe:  “He  was  an  institution  in  himself  and  he  deserved  the  political 
and  ethical  leadership  he  exercised.” 


Dr.  Rowe  had  the  skill  to  decipher  hu¬ 
man  hieroglyphs  by  means  of  a  simple 
friendly  chat.  But,  since  mere  polite 
decorum  is  a  poor  thing,  he  slipped  easily 
from  conversation  to  service  and  from  serv¬ 
ice  to  friendship.  He  had  only  to  listen,  in 
order  to  acquire  an  immediate  grasp  of 
the  visitor’s  deepest  interests,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  place  at  the  latter’s  disposal 
the  facilities  of  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

Our  friend  enjoyed  giving  both  his  time 
and  his  experience  in  easy  but  fruitful  con¬ 
versation,  with  no  empty  official  talk.  If 
peo])le’s  tasks  were  visibly  perched  on 
their  shoulders,  even  the  most  persistent 
person  would  have  abstained  from  asking 
him  for  more  favors,  since  he  carried  a  bur¬ 
den  of  cares,  Ixjth  great  and  small.  But 
we  arc  not  always  temperate  about  asking, 
and  we  smothered  him  with  requests.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Rowe’s  ready  and  thorough  under¬ 


standing  of  our  people  stemmed  from  the 
culture,  more  universal  then  than  nowa¬ 
days,  instilled  by  old-time  colleges  through¬ 
out  America.  (Bitter  nationalisms  came 
later,  in  both  North  and  South  America.) 
In  the  generous  soil  created  by  his  belief 
in  the  world’s  unity  flourished  the  seed  of 
the  ten  years  he  spent  in  South  America. 
The  experience  of  living  in  countries  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  own  was  invaluable  training 
for  continental  leadership;  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  he  thus  prepared  himself  among  us, 
in  South  America,  for  his  great  task. 

Dr.  Rowe  became  acquainted  with  both 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  our  national 
lives;  the  creole  temperament,  at  once 
cordial  and  suspicious,  open  and  full  of 
reserve,  was  as  familiar  to  him  tis  the 
furnishings  of  his  own  office  ...  He 
knew  us.  Ten  years  with  us  taught  him 
much  about  the  foreign,  the  different,  the 
puzzling.  From  our  physical  appearance 
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to  the  idioms  of  our  speech  we  became 
like  an  open  book  to  him.  In  his  conver¬ 
sations  with  me  he  sometimes  used  to 
employ  certain  colloquialisms  that  always 
pleased  me,  for  they  betokened  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  my  people.  I  would  laugh  and 
ask  him  where  he  had  managed  to  pick  up 
such  and  such  a  word;  and  I  would  add  the 
comment  that  the  word,  conspicuous  for 
its  absence  from  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Spanish  .Academy,  was  a  good  word  but 
still  in  its  infancy  and  that  it  'vould  make 
its  way  to  the  Academy  only  amid  the 
grumblings  of  the  Castilian  purists.  .  .  . 

There  was  much  in  him  of  our  sun,  our 
air,  our  way  of  life  .  .  .  .Around  him 
and  within  him  were  both  the  wide  out¬ 
doors  and  the  inner  recesses  of  South 
.America;  he  knew  us  in  the  highways,  the 
cities,  the  houses,  the  lordly  haciendas, 
and  the  lowly  Indian  huts.  He  was  not 
content  with  a  quick  sweep  by  train  or 
plane;  he  chose  to  stay,  to  live  there,  until 
he  understood  what  was  strange,  until 
nothing  could  shock  him,  not  even  guer¬ 
rillas.  He  knew  both  the  native  augend 
and  the  Spanish  addend,  and  therefore  he 
could  read  the  mestizo  at  a  glance.  (In 
this  chapter  of  the  continental  bond,  to 


understand  is  everything;  but  not  by  thirds 
or  by  fifths;  one  must  add  everything 
together  to  get  the  final  sum.) 

Ki.ndliness  and  W’isdom — 

He  was  sometimes  regarded  as  being 
almost  over-complaisant;  but  that  slight 
body  which  was  finally  crushed  by  the  in¬ 
sensate  wheel  withstood  half  a  century  of 
constant,  complex,  and  consuming  work. 
Over-complaisant,  no;  but  kind,  yes,  by 
nature  and  decision;  that  is,  through  a 
vocation  for  humanity,  a  kind  of  inner 
voice.  He  loved  concord,  as  one  loves  a 
climate  and  chooses  and  adopts  it  forever, 
like  a  fatherland,  in  w'hich  to  live  and  to 
die. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  period  of  Pan 
Americanism  as  w'e  recognize  it  today 
w'ere  not  all  a  bed  of  roses.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  South 
America  shied  away  from  North  America 
like  a  deer  withdrawing  a  wounded  leg — 
a  leg  that  sometimes  was  amputated  .  .  . 
There  were  stiffness,  retirement,  coldness, 
and  sheer  distrust.  Only  in  the  last  third 
of  the  period  did  Dr.  Rowe  see  his  harvest 
maturing  with  rich  abundance.  He  must 
have  given  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  saw 


SOME  CHILE.\.\  rEAC:H- 
ERS  OF  ENGLISH,  1915 

.\ny  group  of  teachers  planning 
to  study  in  the  United  States 
could  count  on  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Rowe,  even  before  he  wtis 
stationed  in  Washington. 
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the  rent  cloth  woven  together  and  distrust 
vanishinj?  like  the  melting  snow,  until 
even  the  fixed  smile  of  our  diplomats  Im"- 
came  natural.  He  had  suffered,  but  at 
length  felt  as  happy  as  the  mountain 
climlxT  who  leaves  Ix'hind  muddy  slojx’s 
and  rugged  defiles. 

It  must  lx*  added  that  in  this  tactful  man 
there  was  neither  petty  guile  nor  devious¬ 
ness.  No  biting  witticisms  ever  entered 
his  conversation;  he  applied  himself  to 
real  facts  or  to  forecasts,  realistic  too,  of  the 
near  future.  To  talk  with  him  was.  as  I 
rememljcr  it,  like  talking  at  once  with  an 


Englishman  from  Ix'yond  the  sea,  an 
American  from  Penn.sylvania,  and  a 
Spanish  hidalgo. 

We  find  geniuses  in  all  fields.  Dr.  Rowe 
had  a  genius  for  human  cordiality,  some¬ 
thing  that  we  might  call  the  technique  of 
the  spirit.  It  was  not  a  genius  that 
flashed  spasmodically,  like  lightning,  as 
in  the  case  of  unstalile  politicians.  His 
genius  was  constant,  lx*cause  faith  and 
hope — which  in  many  are  often  no  more 
than  the  artificial  spark  we  call  enthusi¬ 
asm — were  in  him  a  living  fire. 

He  was  an  institution  in  himself  and  he 


SIGNATURE  IN  1929  OF  THE  PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  TACN.X-ARICA 

QUESTION 

A  message  sent  after  Dr.  Rowe’s  death  by  .Xrturo  .Xlessandri,  former  president  of  Chile  and  now  president 
of  the  Chilean  Senate,  contained  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Rowe’s  quiet  work  for  peace  in  the  Americas.  Senor 
.Xlessandri  said:  “Chile  and  we  in  authority  who  were  witnesses  to  his  noble  action  will  never  forget  his 
decisive  personal  efforts  in  achieving  the  protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  July  20,  1922,  for  this  was  the 
basis  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  peace  and  friendship  sought  through  many  years  of  contention  and 

friction  between  Chile  and  Peru.” 
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DR.  ROWE  .\ND  HIS  SUCCESSOR 

Left  to  right:  Dr.  Rowe;  Dr.  Alberto  \'argas  Narino,  then  Counselor  of  the  Colombian  Embassy;  Dr. 
.\lberto  Lleras  Camargo,  then  Ambassador  of  Colombia  in  Washington  and  Colombian  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  .-Wsistant  Director.  Dr.  Lleras 
Camargo  was  elected  by  the  Governing  Board  on  March  12,  1947,  to  be  Director  General  of  the  Pan 

■American  Union. 


deserved  the  political  and  ethical  leader¬ 
ship  he  exercised.  As  the  popular  saying 
goes,  he  was  “married  to  his  work”  and 
his  devotion  to  it  was  like  that  of  the  head 
of  a  family.  The  una.ssuming  way,  the 
simplicity,  with  which  he  did  everything 
made  people  think  of  him  only  as  an  im¬ 
portant  official,  but  today  we  know  he 
was  much  more  than  that.  He  did  not 
stress  his  leadership  or  use  it  to  impress 


others.  Present-day  “missions,”  unlike 
those  of  earlier  times,  work  in  that  fashion. 
They  do  not  emphasize  their  high  calling; 
they  are  quiet  and  do  not  stir  up  the 
neighborhood.  .  .  .  Democracy  wants  no 
aureoles,  no  streaming  pennants. 

Limited  Jurisdic;tion — 

How  many  things  passed  through  his 
hands !  During  the  troublous  early  times, 
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at  the  crisis  of  some  difficulty,  our  am- 
l)assadors  would  go  to  his  office,  carrying 
a  packet  of  papers  with  the  dregs  of  some 
conflict,  and  would  deposit  it  on  his  desk. 

Unfortunately  his  piowers  were  never 
liroad;  they  did  not  pass  from  the  consul¬ 
tative  to  the  decisive.  For  this  reason 
many  considered  the  Pan  American  Union 
simply  a  political  academy,  not  a  cabinet 
for  making  decisions.  But  the  weaknesses 
and  delays  of  that  organization  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  wish  or  the  indolence  of 
the  Director  General.  He  moved  always 
with  consummate  tact;  his  sensibilities 
were  extremely  alert;  he  well  knew  the 
narrow  margin  of  his  jurisdiction  and 
realized  that  he  was  handling  crystal,  not 
lead.  Therefore,  one  cannot  reproach 
him  today  for  this  or  that  lenity  or  post¬ 
ponement.  He  took  care  of  the  fledgling 
Union  with  a  sure  understanding  that  its 
wings  were  not  yet  strong. 

Rarely  in  this  poor  life  do  we  behold 
merit  combined  with  attainment  and 
ability  with  power.  The  institution  that 
has  existed  for  years  as  a  kind  of  testing 
ground  has  been  able  to  do  little;  it  has 
seemed  only  to  be  seeking  to  determine 
how  the  radium  of  union  could  do  its  work, 
to  what  point  the  initial  grain  could  be 
increased,  and  whether  it  could  give  the 
dosage  necessary  for  the  mammoth  weight 
of  a  hemisphere. 

Whoever  follows  Dr.  Rowe — whether  he 


be  a  statesman  by  profession,  or  the 
.\ssistant  Director,  so  highly  regarded  by 
his  chief — will  be  able  to  go  forward  on 
the  firm  and  proven  path  opened  by  the 
careful  footsteps  of  the  man  who  blazed 
the  trail. 

The  Tragic  End  of  a  Worthwhile  Life — 

The  fate  or  destiny  of  his  life  did  not 
encompass  a  well-earned  rest  and  a  quiet 
old  age  spent  beneath  a  tree  in  some 
idyllic  spot  in  Florida  or  California.  The 
death  of  our  friend  occurred  with  the  un¬ 
expectedness  of  a  wild  pistol  shot  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  street. 

He  should  have  been  spared  to  write  his 
long  story  of  continental  pioneering,  the 
story  of  his  work  as  a  conciliator  of  vastly 
different  nations.  We  should  have  had 
the  eye-witness  account  of  this  great 
worker,  rendered  when  he  passed  the  keys 
on  to  another.  We  should  have  learned 
from  him  many  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  for  memoirs  are  now  getting 
scarce,  and  “personal  recollections”  are 
giving  way  to  the  crass  newspaper  item. 

My  dear  friend,  your  repose  must  surely 
be  of  the  completest  and  best  that  God 
can  bestow.  You  were  tired,  but  you 
never  gave  up  the  hard  struggle.  I  know 
you  were  happy,  for  you  lived  to  see  your 
Pan  American  ideals  winning.  Kind  Di¬ 
rector,  you  commanded  little  but  you 
served  much. 


Leo  S.  Rowe 

CARLOS  SAAVEDRA  LAMAS 
Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Argentina 


With  intense  sorrow  I  learn  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  The  very  man¬ 
ner  of  his  sudden  going  sharpens  the  dis¬ 
tress  felt  by  all  of  us  who  admired  and 
loved  him.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  foreign  to  his  peaceable  nature  than 
the  thought  that  he  might  meet  death  by 
violent  accident  in  the  course  of  his 
attendance  at  one  of  those  formal  functions 
that  he  frequented  so  faithfully. 

Fate  should  have  kept  for  him  a  more 
peaceful  end.  His  should  have  been  a 
death  fitting  for  those  good  and  great 
souls  whose  passage  through  life  leaves 
only  the  seeds  of  kindness  among  men. 
Dr.  Rowe  was  by  nature  a  peace-loving 
spirit  too  lofty  to  be  reached  by  the  sway 
of  passions  or  the  pressure  of  interests.  In 
him  were  embodied  the  finest  qualities 
that  have  given  ethical  content  to  our 
Pan  Americanism. 

1  knew  him  first,  long  years  ago,  at  the 
National  University  of  La  Plata,  Argen¬ 
tina.  1  was  delivering  my  morning  lecture 
when  I  noticed  that  a  man  who  looked 
like  a  foreigner  was  taking  his  place  among 
my  students  and  listening  attentively  to 
what  I  was  saying.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  he  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  had  already  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  his  ample  production  as  codi¬ 
fier  of  laws  and  as  delegate  to  inter-Amer- 
ican  conferences,  by  his  voluminous  writ¬ 
ings  on  municipal  and  legal  problems,  and 
by  his  numerous  papers  published  in  the 
annals  of  Academies  of  Social  and 
Political  Sciences. 


At  once  he  became  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  new  university  of  which  Dr.  Joaquin 
V.  Gonzalez  was  president.  Soon  he  was 
enjoying  a  prestige  which  was  only  slowly 
and  in  lesser  degree  attained  by  other 
eminent  writers  whose  lectures  and 
courses  were  enriching  the  life  of  the  young 
La  Plata  institution. 

Thus  we  had  the  distinction,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  many  other  Latin  American 
universities,  of  being  first  to  confer  upon 
him  an  honorary  doctor’s  degree.  He 
made  a  long  stay  here,  accepting  the 
hospitality  which  the  university  had  the 
honor  of  extending  to  him,  and  forming 
strong  ties  of  regard  and  affection  with 
the  teaching  body;  I  remember  how 
quickly  I  gave  him  my  friendship  and 
esteem. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  first  task  in  connection  with 
inter-American  affairs  was  performed  as  a 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906. 
It  was  a  happy  chance  that  he  should  have 
entered  upon  his  Pan  American  activities 
by  way  of  that  influential  gathering,  which 
left  upon  his  mind  the  stamp  of  a  clear  and 
lofty  Pan  Americanism.  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  of  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  memorable  address  of  Elihu 
Root,  when  Mr.  Root  declared  that  his 
country  desired  only  “to  help  all  friends 
to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common 
growth,  that  we  may  all  become  greater 
and  stronger  together.”  ‘ 

Dr.  Rowe’s  own  devotion  made  his  stay 
at  the  university  a  living  demonstration 

^Minutes  and  Documents,  Third  International 
American  Conference,  1906,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  p.  93. 
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of  the  best  qualities  of  his  people.  In  his 
everyday  conversations,  at  the  dinner 
table  with  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
even  in  his  dealings  with  the  students,  he 
succeeded  in  presenting  a  portrait  of  the 
moral  lineaments  of  the  United  States,  a 
portrait  suffused  with  ideals  which  offered 
a  refutation  of  the  suspicions  that  had 
grown  out  of  certain  applications  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

His  words,  his  activity  in  circulating 
iKKtks  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
libraries  founded  with  his  encouragement 
in  the  course  of  his  various  sojourns,  con¬ 
stitute  a  labor  whose  value  has  not  been 
proj)erly  appreciated. 

One  of  his  constant  refrains  was  the  need 
for  visits  to  the  United  .States,  as  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  better  understanding.  I  l)e- 
lieve  his  initiative  was  responsible  for  the 
invitation  extended  to  many  professors 
from  our  country  and  from  Latin  America 
in  general  to  attend  conferences  or  gather¬ 
ings  as  honored  guests  of  the  C'arnegie 
Institution  and  various  universities.  He 
delighted  in  listening  to  the  travelers’ 
accounts  after  they  had  Journeyed  among 
those  great  cities  and  heard  the  voices  of 
that  great  people  which  has  given  the  l)est 


demonstration  of  ccxjperation  and  frater¬ 
nity,  bringing  down  from  the  clouds  the 
maxims  of  old-time  liberalism,  and  man¬ 
ifesting  that  liberalism  in  the  highest 
known  level  of  human  welfare  for  all 
social  classes. 

Dr.  Rowe  did  in  fact  take  an  active  part 
in  the  e\olution  of  Pan  Americanism  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  century.  His  share 
was  concerned  principally  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  and  with  the  fundamental 
problem  ol  nonintervention,  a  doctrine 
whose  genesis  has  not  Ireen  clearly  under¬ 
stood. 

In  my  Irook  La  Crise  de  la  Codification  el  la 
Doctrine  Argentine  du  Droit  International, 
Paris,  1928,  and  also  in  La  Conception 
Argentine  de  1' Arbitrage  et  I' Intervention  a 
rOuverture  de  la  Conference  de  ^\’ashington, 
Paris,  1931,  I  set  fort.n  the  antecedents  of  a 
cycle  of  Pan  .American  conferences  which 
began  with  the  plenary  meeting  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
held  at  Montevideo  in  March  1926,  and 
was  continued  by  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jurists  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
April  1927. 


ARGE.VUNE  PROFE.SSOR 
.AND  .Sr  LI  DEN  IS  .AT  THE 
UNIVERSHY  OF  PE.NN- 
SYLV.ANI.A 

IDr.  Rowe's  contacts  at  the 
Llniversity  of  La  Plata  brought 
about  the  matriculation  of  a 
number  of  .Argentine  students 
at  his  own  alma  mater. 
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The  work  of  codifyine;  international  law 
had  l)een  suspended  since  1912;  the 
jurists’  lal)ors  had  lieen  interrupted  by  an 
intern  al  of  1 5  years.  The  plenary  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  at  Montevideo 
opened  with  the  presentation  of  thirty 
projects  of  international  public  law  and 
one  of  international  private  law,  written 
by  the  eminent  Cuban  jurist  Antonio  de 
Bustamante.  All  had  enjoyed  the  illus¬ 
trious  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  and  formed,  in  the  words  of 
James  Bro\vn  Scott,  the  “majestic  edifice" 
of  a  new  Pan  -Xmerican  jurisprudence. 

They  did,  however,  present  features 
which  caused  a  not  unnatural  surprise 
and  even  anxiety  in  our  jurists,  and  led  to 
a  special  study  in  the  Argentine  Society 
of  International  Law',  which  had  been 
founded  in  1915  by  Dr.  Luis  Maria  Drago. 
For  example,  there  was  food  for  thought 
in  such  provisions  of  those  projects  as 
article  4  of  project  22,  which  stated  that 
American  republics  directly  affected  by  a 
violation  of  international  law  might  appeal 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  to  call  for  an 
exchange  of  opinions  on  the  matter.  The 
idea  of  assigning  such  a  role  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  reappeared  in  other  proj¬ 
ects;  for  example,  article  16  of  project  12, 
on  jurisdiction,  read:  “.\ny  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  preceding  article  authorizes 
the  republics  concerned  to  appeal  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  call  for  an  e.x- 
change  of  opinions.”  Project  8  anticipated 
the  negotiation  among  the  .American  States 
of  treaties  which  according  to  project  28 
were  to  establish  a  Pan  American  Court  of 
Justice.  According  to  project  29,  the  sanc¬ 
tions  were  to  include  among  others  the 
following  measures:  (1)  rupture  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  (2)  pacific  embargo,  and 
(3)  suspension  of  exchange;  in  addition  to 
others  which  were  clearly  coercive,  such 
as  (1)  retaliation,  (2)  reprisals,  (3)  hostile 
embargo,  and  (4)  pacific  blockade. 


In  the  face  of  these  novel  provisions, 
the  Argentine  Society  of  International 
Law  which  I  have  mentioned  took  pains 
to  anticipate  the  plenary  session  of  the 
American  Institute  by  promoting,  through 
me,  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  and  Paraguayan  sections  of  that 
association.  The  result  of  the  spirited 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  plenary 
session  of  Montevideo  was  a  step  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  annals  of  Pan  Americanism. 
It  consisted  of  the  rejection  of  the  thirty 
projects  as  presented,  leaving  in  force  only 
the  so-called  Montevideo  rules  for  codi¬ 
fication  and  a  statement  of  principles  to 
be  reconsidered  at  the  forthcoming  Rio 
conference. 

One  question  weighed  upon  our  spirits 
during  all  those  deliberations.  We  won¬ 
dered  how  it  had  come  about  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  taken  as  axis 
for  all  those  plans;  and  above  all  we  won¬ 
dered  whether  Dr.  Rowe  had  been  duly 
consulted  and  had  agreed  to  such  par¬ 
ticipation. 

In  my  personal  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Row'e,  which  continued  until  the  very  eve 
of  his  death,  I  have  evidence  that  he  did 
not  agree,  and  that  he  wished  to  keep  the 
Pan  American  Union  apart  from  such 
proceedings,  limiting  it  to  the  fruitful  field 
of  cooperation,  the  field  in  which  his  ow'n 
leadership  was  so  successful.  His  position 
on  this  point  was  upheld  at  the  Rio  de 
de  Janeiro  meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
Jurists,  which  took  place  in  April  1927. 

At  its  very  first  meeting  the  Rio  confer¬ 
ence  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
select  the  various  projects  which  were  to 
be  considered  at  the  plenary  sessions. 

The  first  preparatory  session  on  April  18 
approved  a  procedure  for  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  admitted  the  Pan  American 
Union’s  request  for  the  elimination  of  two 
projects,  the  ninth  and  the  twentieth, 
dealing  with  aerial  navigation  and  with 
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the  Pan  American  organization  itself. 
Here  spoke  the  calm  and  quiet  voice  of 
Dr.  Rowe,  asking  that  the  institution  of 
which  he  was  the  head  should  continue 
to  keep  itself  apart  from  whatever  might 
disturb  its  function  of  high-minded  coop¬ 
eration,  a  function  which  he  was  directing 
with  so  much  success.  His  intuition  as 
statesman  and  as  teacher  enabled  him  to 
perceive  the  disadvantages  of  involving 
this  organization  with  the  complexities 
of  the  principles  of  state  responsibility  and 
of  inteiAention.  especially  as  the  Monte¬ 
video  meeting  had  taken  a  contrary'  posi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Rowe  must  surely  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  stormy  discussions  which  could 
so  easily  arise,  and  which  did  in  fact  break 
out  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  at  Habana;  it  was  his 
desire  that  such  elements  be  kept  from  dis¬ 
turbing  his  peaceful  lalxir  of  cooperation. 

The  antecedents  of  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  proposed  at 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  arc  recorded 
in  Volume  II  of  the  Meeting  of  1927, 
International  Commission  of  American 
Jurists.*  It  took  place  on  April  30,  1937, 
during  the  Third  Session  of  Subcommittee 
A  on  International  Public  Law. 

Within  the  committee  charged  with 
selecting  the  questions  to  be  considered 
at  the  plenary  sessions,  I  had  Ijeen  espe¬ 
cially  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
raise  this  important  question.  In  so  doing 
I  cited  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Epitacio  Pcssoa, 
who  had  indorsed  the  principle  of  non- 
intcr\ention  in  his  project  for  the  Code  of 
International  Public  Law,  and  had  also 
deduced  from  it  the  nullity  of  agreements 
and  treaties  not  in  harmony  with  that 
principle.  The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Pcssoa's 
treatment  brought  up  the  serious  matter  of 
the  Platt  Amendment,  so  momentous  for 
Cuba’s  sovereignty.  On  the  committee 

*  Sfe  page  113  of  the  Portuguese  edition,  published 
by  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Adairs. 


Cuba  was  represented  by  the  distinguished 
jurist  Antonio  de  Bustamante,  author  of 
the  project  for  a  Code  of  International 
Private  Law  which  bears  his  name. 

The  reference  to  the  Brazilian  code  proj¬ 
ect  of  course  created  a  delicate  situation, 
in  view  of  the  influence  which  rightly 
resulted  from  the  ability  and  the  juridical 
authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  since  the 
rejection  of  his  proposition  would  affect 
his  well-earned  prestige.  Senor  Busta¬ 
mante  would  suffer  a  like  embarrassment 
in  case  of  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  which 
would  imply  the  restoration  of  full  sover¬ 
eignty  to  his  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  in 
spite  of  the  magnanimous  plans  which 
it  was  undoubtedly  making  for  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  countries,  naturally  regarded  such 
a  step  as  hasty  and  embarrassing.  Out  of 
this  situation  grew  the  logical  adjustment 
which  I  had  foreseen ;  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  was  accepted,  and  considera-  i 
tions  involving  the  Platt  Amendment  were 
left  for  a  later  time.  A  solution  was  in 
fact  reached  some  years  afterward,  when 
soon  after  the  Seventh  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  the  United 
States  faithfully  fulfilled  a  promise  made 
by  Mr.  Hull. 

The  student  who  wishes  to  verify  the 
origins  of  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
should  seek  them  on  pages  98-115  of  the 
publication  (in  Portuguese)  of  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  cited  above,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Subcommittee’s 
Third  Session,  April  30,  1927.  Here  Dr. 
Pessoa  spoke  on  the  point  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Argentine  delegate,  and  then  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  was  accepted 
by  acclamation — a.  unanimous  vote,  as  the 
Peruvian  delegate,  Senor  Maurtua,  de¬ 
clared  for  the  record. 

However,  we  should  note  the  continuing 
persistency  of  those  who  supported  the 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CHACO  CONTROVERSY,  1935 
‘‘Probably  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  the  Pan  American  movement,”  remarked 
Dr.  Rowe  in  1935,  “is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  any  differences  or  disputes  that  may  arise  between  any 
of  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  are  regarded  as  the  concern  of  all.” 


thirty  projects  grouped  around  the  Pan 
American  Union  presented  and  rejected  in 
the  plenary  session  at  Montevideo.  In 
the  course  of  later  deflates  we  find  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott  saying  again  that  per¬ 
haps  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding 
(see  p.  41)  of  the  terms  of  the  Portuguese 
version  of  article  5.  Dr.  Scott  maintained 
that  the  powers  a.ssigned  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  might  still  be  left  in 
force,  since  they  were  of  an  optional  rather 
than  an  obligatory  nature,  and  therefore 
involved  no  compulsion  upon  that  body  to 
make  use  of  them.  However,  such  was  not 
the  view  of  Dr.  Rowe.  In  a  new  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Pan  American  Union 
he  insisted  (see  pp.  40,  46,  47)  that  the 
delegates  be  acquainted  with  his  request 
that  matters  relating  to  the  Union  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  current  discussions,  since  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  an  official  project 


before  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
trace  in  detail  the  evolution  of  that  Pan 
Americanism  which  moved  on  from  the 
vehement  debates  of  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Haliana  to  the  noble  achievements  of  the 
Seventh  Conference  at  Montevideo  in 
1933,  and  after  that  to  the  meeting  called 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1 936  upon  the  initiative 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

Those  were  the  gatherings  where  the 
lofty  Good  Neighbor  Policy  was  reared 
upon  the  foundations  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  based  upon  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention,  the  abrogation  of  the  Platt 
Amendment  (1934),  the  loyal  statesman¬ 
ship  of  Roosevelt  and  of  Hull,  and  the 
postulates  of  the  Chaco  peace  negotiated 
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at  Buenos  Aires  (1935)  and  of  the  Anti- 
VV'ar  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  (1933)  initiated  by  Argentina, 
with  all  the  foregoing  preceded  by  the 
Declaration  of  Washington  of  August  3, 
1932,  dealing  with  territorial  acquisitions 
made  by  force,  and  the  declaration  signed 
at  Buenos  Aires  on  August  6,  1932,  with 
res|X‘ct  to  concerted  solidarity.® 

However,  those  were  also  the  very  days 
when  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm  could 
first  be  felt.  There  was  a  warning  at  that 
same  conference  of  1936  in  Buenos  Aires, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
come  to  Buenos  Aires  to  tr\'  to  strengthen 
the  peace  because  he  too  sensed  the 
dangers  that  were  threatening  it.  At  the 
Lima  conference  of  1938  Cordell  Hull  de¬ 
clared  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
conception  of  solidarity  was  first  brought 
into  concrete  existence  in  this  Hemisphere 
by  the  pact  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
initiated  by  Argentina  in  1933.  He  added 
that  this  conception,  great  in  its  possibili¬ 
ties  but  before  this  pact  still  undefined,  re¬ 
cognized  the  existence  of  common  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  consequent  neces.sity  for  con¬ 
tinental  unity;  and  he  continued  magnan¬ 
imously  that  “it  was  also  the  1936  Con¬ 
ference  in  Buenos  Aires  that  adopted  the 
method  of  consultation,  the  method 
through  which  solidarity  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed.”  However,  the  truth  is  that  this 
meeting,  as  I  myself  had  occasion  to  say, 
was  surrounded  by  a  troubled  atmosphere; 
heavy  clouds  darkened  its  horizons,  and 
there  were  occasional  flashes  of  lightning. 
Happily,  I  added,  if  trouble  comes  it  will 

s  The  Declaration  of  August  3,  1932,  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  19  of  the  American  Republics  during 
the  period  when  the  Commission  oj  Neutrals  was  in 
session  and  attempting  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
Chaco  War  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  The 
declaration  of  August  6,  1932,  was  an  instrument 
signed  by  representatives  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Peru;  in  addition  to  acknowledging  their  common 
responsibility  for  continental  peace  and  justice,  they 
offered  their  help  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  settling 
the  Chaco  dispute. — Editor. 


find  us  united,  ready  for  the  necessary 
consultations,  and  willing  to  work  together 
not  only  for  the  common  defense  but  also 
for  those  great  human  ideals  which  know- 
no  continental  boundaries. 

Unfortunately  the  predictions  of  the 
soothsayer  came  true.  The  clear  vision  of 
an  .\merican  world  and  the  feats  of  quiet 
good  neighborliness  that  had  already  lieen 
achieved  were  disturbed.  There  followed 
a  period  in  which  we  were  obliged,  in  the 
face  of  the  oncoming  conflagration,  to 
modify  the  rigidity  of  the  principles  that 
had  been  adopted  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
closer  bonds  required  by  cooperation  and 
solidarity.  We  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
an  eclipse  imposed  by  our  common  in¬ 
terest  in  war  and  defense,  brightened  by  a 
brilliant  display  of  high  idealism  and 
sacrifice  worthy  of  the  tribute  paid  it  in 
the  defense  of  western  civilization.  \Vc 
even  had  to  extinguish  the  lamps  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  detachment  from  political 
affairs  which  Dr.  Rowe  had  kept  burning 
in  Pan  American  relations.  An  unavoida¬ 
ble  interval,  and  perhaps  a  long  one.  was 
required  by  the  war  and  by  the  common 
defense,  before  we  could  return,  as  we 
must  hope  that  we  shall  know  how  to 
return,  to  the  noble  tasks  of  good  neigh¬ 
borliness  marked  out  by  the  Seventh  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States 
and  by  the  1936  gathering  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Now  Dr.  Rowe  has  left  us,  before  he 
could  witness  the  erection  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  as  the  center  of  a  radiant 
continental  harmony  such  as  he  surely 
desired  it  to  be.  Circumstances  have 
brought  new  complexity  to  the  old  prob¬ 
lems,  and  have  interrupted  the  patient 
evolution  of  Pan  Americanism,  which  was 
approaching  its  maturity,  as  the  wise  and 
discerning  Sumner  Welles  has  reminded  us. 

It  was  many  years  earlier  that  Basde- 
vant,  in  a  notable  article  in  the  Revue  dt 
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MEMBERS  OF  I  HE  AMERIC.XN  INS  l  FI  U TE  OF  IN  FERN.M  ION.AL  LAW  A  I  LIMA,  1924 

S<-ated,  from  left  to  right,  Doctors  .Xntonio  Jose  Uribe,  of  Colombia;  Eusebio  .-Xyala,  of  Paraguay;  James 
Brown  Scott,  of  the  United  States;  Luis  .Xnderson,  President,  of  Costa  Rica;  and  .\ntonio  Batres  Jfiuregui, 
Treasurer,  of  Guatemala.  Standing,  from  left  to  right,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  of  the  United  States;  Fernando 
Sinchez  de  Fuentes,  of  Cuba;  Rodrigo  Octavio,  of  Brazil;  Jose  Matos,  of  Guatemala;  Pierre  Hudicourt,  of 
Haiti;  Eduardo  Sarmiento  Laspiur,  of  .Argentina;  and  George  A.  Finch,  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Rowe’s  education  in  law  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  career,  for  it  gave  him  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  juridical  problems. 


Droit  International  Public,  had  accused  Pan 
Americanism  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  being  the  only  international 
body  which  had  no  technique  and  no  true 
legislative  procedure.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  delegates  themselves  had 
been  set  straight  from  time  to  time,  as 
happened  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned, 
when  Dr.  Rowe  asked  that  the  institution 
over  which  he  presided  be  eliminated  from 
the  complex  projects  devised  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  International  Law  in 
1927.  He  explained  again,  at  the  Sixth 
Pan  American  Conference,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  its 
participation  in  a  system  of  private  inter¬ 
national  law,  participation  complicated 
by  the  incompatibility  of  the  Bustamante 


C’ode  with  the  United  States  federal  sys¬ 
tem.  As  Arthur  P.  W  hitaker  has  said  in 
a  recent  paper,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  inter-American  system  has  been 
loosely  put  together,  while  the  situation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
practically  the  same,  guided  only  by  reso¬ 
lutions  of  conferences  with  no  foundation 
in  an  international  statute.  Until  now  it 
has  been  without  jtolitical  powers,  since 
the  scope  of  those  powers  provided  by  the 
.Act  of  Chapultepcc  and  delimited  at  San 
Francisco  will  not  be  finally  decided  until 
the  Pan  American  conferences  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bogota. 

The  flexibility  of  the  system  will  perhaps 
have  to  be  continued,  in  view'  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  many  problems  still  awaiting 
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US.  There  will  have  to  be  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  solidarity  in  defense  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  dangers  which  still  con¬ 
front  us,  and  in  the  face  of  a  state  of  war 
which  has  not  actually  ended,  as  long  as 
Europe  is  still  far  from  recovering  its 
equilibrium  and  its  normal  life.  Now  that 
German  aggression  has  l)een  overcome, 
another  threatening  prospect  is  arising  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia.  In  the  years  ahead 
the  world  will  lx*  a  new  Oedipus.  Like 
the  traveler  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Thebes, 
we  shall  have  to  solve  the  Sphinx’s  riddle 
of  a  possible  new  conflagration.  It  will 
not  be  a  mere  question  of  giving  a  conti¬ 
nental  character  to  the  old  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  In  future  days  the  great  nation  of 
the  north  must  not  only  stand  guard  at  the 
oceans,  but  also  face  the  more  serious 
problem  of  defending  our  democratic 
political  system  from  the  threatened  resur¬ 
gence  of  nazi,  fascist,  and  communist 
totalitarian  regimes,  subversive  and  hostile 
to  freedom. 

We  shall  have  to  work  out  a  formula  for 
the  difficult  but  indispensable  equation 
which  can  bring  our  inter-American  re¬ 
gional  system  into  harmony  with  the  great 
world  organization,  whose  vitality  is  so 
important  to  us  all.  But  in  so  doing  we 
must  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  imperative  equality  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  states  of  our  continent  with  amena¬ 
bility  inside  the  world  order  to  the  force 
of  gravity  exerted  by  the  great  powers;  it 
is  a  dilemma  not  contemplated  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Until  wc  can  return  to 
happier  times,  there  will  have  to  be  a  sus¬ 
tained  effort  to  foster  toleration  and  un¬ 
derstanding;  but  in  our  search  after  con¬ 
ciliation  and  harmony  we  shall  now  be 
without  the  quiet,  wise  advice,  the  warm 


personality,  and  the  generous  spirit  of  our 
ill-fated  friend. 

When  the  broad  avenues  laid  out  for 
our  Pan  .\mericanism  began  to  branch, 
wc  came  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  marked  by 
the  conferences  of  Lima,  Habana,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Chapultepec,  and  San  Francisco. 
These  must  have  brought  anxieties  to  the 
spirit  of  the  matchless  director  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  But  happily  he  could  feel 
that  his  labors  were  recognized  when,  at 
the  session  of  March  6,  1945,  the  Inter- 
.•\mcrican  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  tendered  him  by  unanimous 
vote  its  special  and  heartfelt  appreciation 
of  the  notable  .services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  furtherance  of  continental  harmony. 

A  news  item  telegraphed  from  New  York 
tells  us  that  Dr.  Rowe  left  a  will  setting 
forth  his  last  wishes.  He  is  said  to  have  be¬ 
queathed  most  of  his  fortune  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  be  used  for  educational 
ends;  and  with  his  other  praiseworthy 
legacies  he  made  bequests  to  various  uni¬ 
versities  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  during  his  teaching  career.  That  is 
in  keeping  with  his  upright  life.  I  can  see 
him  now,  as  I  have  so  often  seen  him, 
piloting  a  procession  of  cordially  welcomed 
travelers  on  their  expeditions  to  historic 
sites  or  monuments,  and  to  the  splendors 
of  New  York  City;  or  again,  surrounded 
by  those  vksiting  students  who  sought  his 
kindly  counsel  and  his  timely  guidance  in 
their  search  for  the  .schools  best  adapted 
to  their  chosen  careers. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  record  is  to  remain 
of  his  generous  life,  something  inscribed 
upon  the  wall  of  a  stately  chamber,  or 
immortalized  in  an  image  which  shall  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  the  flight  of  the  years  and 
from  the  short-liv'ed  memory  of  mankind. 


Leo  S.  Rowe 

HELIO  LOBO 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  oj  Brazil 

The  death  of  Leo  S.  Rowe  was  a  threat  loss 
to  the  cause  of  inter-American  under¬ 
standing.  Rowe  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  hemisphere  and,  what  was  also  essen¬ 
tial,  the  intelligence  neces.sary  for  the 
consideration  and  solution  of  those  prob¬ 
lems. 

One  of  the  causes  of  a  certain  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  understand 
the  rest  of  the  continent  is  that  it  is 
guided  by  its  own  mentality  although  every¬ 
thing  is  different  lielow  the  Rio  Grande. 


Leo  S.  Rowe  saw  us  with  our  own  eyes,  as 
we  are  and  not  as  we  ought  to  Ije.  This 
Wits  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  delicate 
mission  that  was  entrusted  to  him  for 
so  long  a  time. 

His  humble  companion  for  many  years 
at  meetings  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  at  continental  conferences  we 
l)oth  attended,  I  always  found  in  him  the 
admirable  qualities  of  his  fellow’  citizens, 
enriched  by  his  experience  in  working 
with  the  people  of  the  other  New  World 
countries. 

When  the  history  of  Pan  .Americanism 
is  written,  his  tactful,  persevering,  modest, 
and  fruitful  lalxjrs  will  stand  out.  I  lx)W’ 
l)efore  his  grave,  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of 
a  perfect  friend  and  a  Citizen  of  the 
.Americas  whom  we  all  trusted. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BO.ARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  IN  1924 

Many  eminent  men  were  members  of  the  Governing  Board  during  the  long  years  after  Dr.  Rowe’s  election 
as  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS,  1922 

“Here  in  the  Western  World,”  said  Dr.  Rowe,  “we  have  gradually  built  up  an  international  system  in  which  justice,  fair  dealing,  and  c(X)peration 

are  the  guiding  principles.”  In  these  words  he  summarized  the  Inter- American  System. 


IN  COSTA  RICA 

As  Diirc'tor  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Rowe  visited  the  countries  of  Central  .America  in 
1925  by  special  invitation  of  their  res(X‘ctive  governments.  Here  he  appears  with  a  group  of  distinguished 
Costa  Ricans  at  a  private  luncheon  in  his  honor. 


GU.ATEMALAN  VISIT,  1925 

A  Guatemalan  diplomat  referred  in  his  letter  of  condolence  to  the  “kindly,  affable,  always  smiling  and 

always  profound  Dr.  Rowe.” 


To  Leo  S.  Rowe 


LUIS  ANDERSON 

Former  Minister  oj  Foreign  Affairs,  Costa  Rica 


The  unexpected  and  traetic  death  of  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  L  nion,  has  hroiurht  E;rief  to  the  whole 
continent,  as  there  is  not  one  country  in 
this  hemisphere  that  did  not  benefit  from 
his  kind,  intellis;ent.  and  selfless  laltors. 
.^n  apostle  of  Pan  .Americanism,  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  whole  life  to  it.  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  pul)lic  official,  with  unwavering  faith, 
and  neither  the  o\erwhelming  quantity 
of  work  nor  his  advancing  years  diminished 
his  enthusiasm.  He  attended  all  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States  over  a  long 
period,  always  offering  to  those  assemblies 
the  assistance  of  his  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  in  finding  the  l)est  and  wisest 
solution  to  the  problems  under  considera¬ 
tion.  .At  the.se  conferences  he  showed  his 
tact  and  his  natural  kindliness,  which  were 
the  best  and  the  most  outstanding  traits 
of  his  vigorous  personality.  He  used  these 
traits  to  draw  people  together  and  lead 
them  toward  the  goal  for  which  he  was 


always  striving:  cooperation  and  solidarity 
among  the  peoples  of  .America. 

The  affection  that  his  noble  and  frank 
nature  inspired  in  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  either  in  the  social  world  or  in  the 
course  of  the  multiple  and  complex  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  succe.ss  that  always 
crowned  his  efforts.  The  course  that  he 
wisely  set  for  the  Pan  .American  L'nion  as 
a  coordinating  center  of  inter-.American 
relations  was  a  praiseworthy  contribution 
to  American  public  law,  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  which  is  being  revealed  and  ac¬ 
centuated  as  time  goes  by. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Rowe  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  Americans  as  long  as  the  New 
World  continues  to  be  inspired  by  the 
principles  he  supported  and  as  long  as  it  is 
confident  that  these  principles  will  bring 
alxjut  the  union  and  peace  that  will  serve 
as  a  strong  framework  for  the  future  of 
our  nations. 
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In  Memoriam 

FERNANDO  ORTIZ 
Editor  oj  the  Revista  Bimestre  Cuhana 


I  FIRST  knew  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  when  he 
was  a  professor  at  the  L'niversity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  After  that  we  were  always  friends 
and  1  had  many  opportunities  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  noble  spirit,  Ojien  mind,  and 
courteous  manner.  I  appreciated  these 
qualities  particularly  on  the  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  1  went  to  the  L  nited  States  to 
c.xpress  Cuban  opposition  to  the  attitude 
of  certain  Washington  officials,  who  were 
either  mistaken  or  motivated  by  the  private 
and  selfish  interests  that  often  lurk  in  the 


mud  of  the  Potomac.  In  spite  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  position  he  held,  he  never  lowered 
his  high  intellectual  and  ethical  standards. 
I  never  saw  him  deceived,  and  I  never 
saw  him  deceive  anyone  else.  I  Ijelieve 
that  this  is  the  highest  posthumous  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  public  servant  who 
for  many  years  was  charged  with  most 
important  diplomatic  duties.  Dr.  Rowe’s 
death  brought  sorrow'  to  all  the  Americas, 
and  will  continue  to  be  lamented  through 
the  years  to  come. 


SECO.XD  MEETING  OF  THE  MINESTERS  OF  FOREIGN  AFF.AIRS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS,  H.\B.\N.\,  1940 

‘‘Through  the  meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Xffairs,”  said  Dr.  Rowe,  “the  republics  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  gave  to  the  world  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  twenty-one  nations  moving  forward  with  the  united 
purpose  of  protecting  their  institutions  and  their  way  of  life.” 


73.1900—47- 
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Tribute  to  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe 

.XLBLRTO  LLLO.\ 

Peruvian  Senator;  Former  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs 


It  often  hapjjcns  that  small  institutions  of 
an  academic,  scientific,  or  social  nature 
Ix'comc  identified  intellectually  and  almost 
materially  with  their  ])romoters.  Some¬ 
times  the  lack  of  funds  of  an  association, 
or  the  workinsf  together  on  ideas  or  special 
projects,  or  a  personal  or  group  desire  to  Ite 
exclusive,  leads  to  the  assumjJtion,  intern¬ 
ally  or  externally,  of  the  life  and  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  association  by  a  man  who  is 
enthusiastic  about  its  jiurposc,  who  strug¬ 
gles  to  keep  it  going,  or  who  simply  makes 
all  or  part  of  his  living  from  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  question. 

But  1  know  of  no  other  case  like  that  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  in  which  a  great  institution,  con¬ 
tinental  in  scope  and  world-wide  in  its 
influence,  has  become  so  thoroughly  and 
acceptably  identified  with  its  leader  in 
the  mind  of  an  immen.se  community 
formed  by  millions  of  men. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  because  of  its 
origin,  its  significance,  and  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  impersonal  characteristics.  It  is 
formed  by  21  republics  of  a  continent  with 
an  active  international  life.  It  includes 
various  divisions,  each  of  which  could  exist 
as  a  separate  institution.  Many  prominent 
men  devote  their  intelligence  and  energy 
to  its  work.  Its  activities  have  been  carried 
on  now  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  conditions  and  the  es¬ 
sentially  multiple  nature  of  its  action,  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  been  identified 
for  a  number  of  decades  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  figure  of  its  great  Director  General, 
who  died  last  December. 

The  zeal,  the  versatility,  the  .skill,  the 
judgment,  the  discretion,  the  courtesy,  of 
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Dr.  Rowe  naturally  brought  to  his  hands 
all  the  spiritual  threads  of  the  vast  organi¬ 
zation  over  which  he  presided.  Probably 
if  he  himself  had  been  a  man  dedicated  to 
certain  specific  studies,  who  had  not  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
governments,  their  representatives,  and 
ordinary  citizens  in  need  of  the  help  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  he  would  perhaps 
have  left  some  important  piece  of  research, 
advanced  striking  or  controversial  theories, 
or  been  an  outstanding  diplomat  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  But  in  him  there 
was  gradually  formed  in  a  simple  and  un¬ 
forced  way  an  international  personality 
over  and  above  the  nationality  that  was 
his  by  birth.  If  his  own  nationality  as¬ 
sumed  importance  at  certain  periods  of 
his  directorship,  it  was  the  result  of  his 
personal  qualities  and  of  his  determination 
to  realize  in  the  best  way  possible  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  long-term  aims  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

This  man-institution  worked  so  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  was 
able  to  continue  his  activities  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  In  these  days  when  popu¬ 
larity  goes  to  the  chiefs  of  nations  or  the 
chiefs  of  parties?,  the  standard  bearers  of  a 
policy  or  an  idea,  he  won  not  only  conti¬ 
nental  but  universal  popularity  through 
the  continuity,  wisdom,  and  efficiency  of 
his  efforts,  and  through  his  presence  in 
each  of  the  great  cities  of  the  continent 
whenever  it  was  host  to  an  important  inter¬ 
national  conference.  Everywhere  and  at 
all  times  he  helped  to  promote  coordina¬ 
tion,  compromise,  and  balance.  Political 
and  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
American  States  who  had  a  mission  to 
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carry  out  and  were  bound  by  specific  in¬ 
structions.  duties,  or  interpretations  never 
found  any  obstacle  placed  in  their  way  by 
Dr.  Rowe,  no  matter  how  contradictory 
or  divergent  his  views.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  sought  with  j)leasure  and  con¬ 
fidence  his  advice,  his  guidance,  and  his 
good  offices  to  help  them  reach  honorable 
results. 

To  visit  Dr.  Rowe  in  the  stately  building 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  he  dreamed  so  much  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  improving  during  his  last  years, 
and  to  walk  with  him  through  the  rooms 
and  corridors,  finishing  with  the  now 


classic  photograph  in  the  patio  under  the 
flag  that  his  courtesy  never  forgot — all  this 
was  part  of  the  ritual  pilgrimage  that  no 
man  connected,  however  distantly,  with 
international  affairs  failed  to  experience 
once  or  many  times,  according  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  his  visits  to  the  capital  of  the  U nited 
States. 

First  in  work,  in  efficiency,  and  in 
courtesy,  Dr.  Rowe  through  the  sum  total 
of  his  good  qualities  and  through  his  con¬ 
stant  and  valuable  connections  with  the 
American  Republics  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  who.  so  far,  has  deserved  con¬ 
tinental  citizenship. 


DR.  ROWE  AT  IHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA 

The  rector  of  this  venerable  institution  is  shown  conferring  on  Dr.  Rowe  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 

honoris  causa,  in  September  1 907. 


Leo  Stanton  Rowe 


SUMNER  WELLES 

Former  Under  Secretary  oj  State  oj  the  United  States 


With  the  iras;ic  death  two  weeks  as:o  of 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  there  was  brought 
to  a  close  one  of  the  most  constructive 
careers  and  one  of  the  most  truly  valuable 
lives  of  our  times. 

When  he  was  killed  by  an  automobile  in 
the  streets  of  \\  ashington.  Dr.  Rowe  was  75 
years  of  age.  Yet  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  the  toll  which  the  pas.sage  of  the 
years  had  taken  of  him  seemed  very  slight 
indeed.  His  mentality  was  as  quick  and 
vigorous  as  it  had  ever  Iteen.  His  fabu¬ 
lous  energy  was  unimpaired.  Had  he  Ix^en 
spared,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
able  to  render  an  even  greater  record  of 
service  to  the  great  cause  with  which  he 
had  so  long  been  identified- — the  cause  of 
inter-American  friendship,  understanding, 
and  solidarity.  At  this  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  I  can 
think  of  no  one  individual  whom  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  could  so  ill  afford 
to  spare  as  Dr.  Rowe. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  among  our 
public  servants  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  who  has  not  only  pursued  one  ideal 
throughout  his  adult  life,  but  who,  through 
his  individual  efforts,  has  also  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  consistently 
furthering  that  ideal,  and  of  bringing  it 
markedly  nearer  attainment.  Dr.  Rowe 
was  one  of  those  rare  men.  He  once  told 
me  that  his  determination  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  promotion  of  inter-American 
friendship  was  first  formed  when  he  was  in 
his  early  twenties,  and  that  every  step  that 

Broadcast  December  15,  1946,  over  Station  U’OL, 
Washington. 
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he  had  subsequently  taken  had  l)cen  taken 
with  that  one  end  in  view. 

His  first  practical  experience  in  Latin 
.■\merica  was  that  which  he  obtained 
during  the  McKinley  administration  as  a 
memlx'r  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  as  Chairman  of  the  Insular  Code 
Commission.  As  soon  as  that  work  had 
lieen  completed,  he  commenced  an  in¬ 
tensive  self-education  in  every  branch  of 
Latin  American  affairs.  He  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  through  all  parts  of  South  and 
Central  America.  He  began  those  close 
friendships  with  leading  men  in  all  of  the 
other  American  Republics,  particularly 
with  prominent  figures  in  the  political, 
professional,  and  educational  fields,  which 
later  resulted  in  his  becoming  the  North 
American  who  probably  had  more  de¬ 
voted  personal  friends  in  the  nations  to  the 
south  of  us  than  any  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

He  served  as  a  delegate  from  this  coufitry 
to  the  Pan  American  Conference  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  at  which  Elihu 
Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  that  epochal  address 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sounder  and  healthier  founda¬ 
tions  for  in  ter- American  relations.  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  was  constantly  active 
in  both  official  and  unofficial  endeavors  to 
strengthen  inter-American  ties.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  appointment  in  1917  by  President 
Wilson  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
work  then  offered  him  in  the  Treasury 
Department  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
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UNIT  ED  ST  ATES  SECriTON  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGH  COMMISSION 

This  photograph,  taken  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  1916,  shows  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  United  .States 
Section  of  the  Inter- American  High  Commission,  which  was  created  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
First  Pan  American  F'inancial  Conference,  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union  May  22  to  29,  1915.  The 
Commission  was  composed  of  the  .Ministers  of  Finance  of  the  .American  Republics,  each  of  whom  had 
eight  fellow  memlx’rs  in  the  national  section  of  which  he  was  chairman.  Its  object  was  to  promote 
closer  financial  and  commercial  relations  through  the  elimination  of  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  capital, 
merchandise,  and  services,  and  a  greater  measure  of  reasonable  uniformity  of  commercial  law  and  practice. 
Its  first  general  meeting  took  place  at  Buenos  .Aires  in  .April  1916;  its  second,  during  the  Second  Financial 
Conference,  again  held  at  the  Pan  .American  Union,  in  January  1920.  The  Commission  continued  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  .Secretary  of  the  T'reasury  of  the  United  .States  until  the  autumn  of  1921,  when 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  consented  to  take  the  chairmanship  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
.A.  VV.  Mellon,  burdened  with  domestic  work.  Mr.  Hoover  acted  as  Chairman  until  the  Commission  was 
discontinued  in  1927.  Left  to  right  (seated).  Dr.  Rowe,  Secretary  General  of  the  Commission,  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.sury  VA'.  G.  Mc.Adoo,  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Hon.  Paul  Warburg,  Hon.  Samuel 
Untermyer,  Hon.  .Andrew  J.  Peters.  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  and  Hon.  John  H.  Fahey;  (standing)  Dr. 
C.  E.  McGuire,  .As.sistant  Secretary  General,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Branch,  legal  expert. 

the  problems  of  Pan  .American  financial  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
policy  which  had  grown  up  in  the  course  Union  to  succeed  John  Barrett  as  Director 

of  the  First  World  War.  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  he 

When  in  1919  it  seemed  probable  that  he  was  named  Chief  of  what  was  then  called 

would  be  elected  the  following  year  by  the  Latin  .American  Division  of  the  De- 
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partmcnt  of  State.  He  took  this  post  as  a 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  his  sub¬ 
sequent  work  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 
It  was  then  that  I  myself  was  first  brouE[ht 
intimately  into  contact  with  Dr.  Rowe.  I 
served  under  him  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division,  and  later,  when  he  went  to  the 
Pan  American  Union,  succeeded  him  as 
Chief  of  the  Division. 

The  year  1920  was  an  exceedingly  criti¬ 
cal  year  in  the  history  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics.  .Xftcr  the  First  World 
War  there  was  to  be  noted  the  same  let¬ 
down,  in  idealism  and  in  the  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  of  maintaining  an  equal 
fervor  in  the  task  of  peace-making  as  there 
had  been  in  the  waging  of  the  war,  that 
we  sec  today.  But  25  years  ago,  misunder¬ 
standings,  antagonisms,  and  suspicions 
existed  among  the  .American  nations  on  a 
scale  far  greater  than  that  which  is  current 
now. 

Those  Latin  .American  countries  which 
had  joined  the  L’nited  States  in  the  First 
World  War  were  profoundly  resentful  be¬ 
cause  of  their  exclusion  from  any  real 
participation  in  the  Paris  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.  .All  of  the  .American  countries  were 
uneasy  because  of  the  economic  uncer¬ 
tainties  with  which  they  were  confronted. 
Such  dangerous  inter-.American  disputes 
as  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy  between 
Chile  and  Peru,  the  bitter  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  the  L  nited  States,  and 
the  boundary  controversies  in  C'entral 
.America  were  a  continuing  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  New  World.  .And  what  was 
perhaps  most  acute  of  all  was  the  wave  of 
indignation  which  had  swept  over  all  of 
Latin  .America  by  reason  of  the  military 
occupation  by  the  United  States  during 
the  years  of  the  First  World  War  of  two 
independent  .American  Republics.  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  was  no  one  of  these  problems 


which  Dr.  Rowe  did  not  help  to  compose. 

I  rememlier,  in  particular,  that  InTore  he 
left  the  Department  of  State,  he  devoted 
himself  during  a  period  of  many  months 
to  an  endeavor  to  find  the  means  by  which 
the  prompt  evacuation  by  .American  forces 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  might  be 
brought  about,  and  by  which  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  destinies  of  that  nation  might 
be  at  once  returned  to  the  Dominican 
people.  Then,  as  always,  he  opposed  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  influence  everv 
manifestation  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  which  implied  interference 
and  intervention  on  the  part  of  this 
country  in  the  sovereign  concerns  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  .Americas.  It  was  not 
only  that,  as  a  true  democrat,  he  denied  the 
right  of  any  country,  merely  because  of 
its  power,  to  crush  the  liberties  of  other 
independent  peoples  solely  liecause  they 
were  smaller  and  weaker.  He  also  clearly 
saw  that  no  inter-.American  understanding 
could  ever  be  established  upon  a  lasting 
basis  unless  it  was  founded  on  an  unvarying 
respect  for  the  equal  sovereignty  of  all  the 
.American  States. 

I  know  of  nothing,  consequently,  which 
afforded  Dr.  Rowe  more  profound  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  announcement  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  in  19.5.5,  and  the  development  of 
that  policy  during  the  succeeding  years. 
It  was  a  policy  wholly  in  accord  with  his 
own  convictions.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Rowe,  as  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion,  himself  made 
toward  the  ultimate  success  of  that  policy, 
and  toward  the  elaboration  of  all  of  the 
many  cooperative  mechanisms,  and  of  all 
of  the  many  inter-.American  agreements 
which  were  brought  into  being  as  a  result 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

.As  Director  General  of  the  L'nion  he 
himself  necessarily  attended  all  of  the 
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DELEGAIES  EO  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON,  1919 


Even  before  Dr.  Rowe  was  made  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  holding  of  inter-.Xmerican  conferences,  for  he  believed  firmly  that  the  experience  of  every  American 
nation  should  be  placed  at  the  disf>osal  of  all  the  others. 


inter-.\mcrican  conferences  which  took 
place  during  those  years.  By  the  decision 
of  the  .American  Governments,  the  agenda 
for  all  Pan  .Ameriean  Conferences  are  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union.  Every  member 
of  the  Board  has  appreciated  the  notable 
part  whieh  Dr.  Rowe  has  played  in  ad¬ 
justing  differences  as  they  arose,  in  smooth¬ 
ing  over  misunderstandings,  and  in  helping 
to  make  certain  that  when  conferences 
finally  assembled,  prior  understandings 
had  previously  been  reached  so  that  the 
conferences  would  be  more  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  objectives  successfully.  Upon 


innumerable  occasions,  Dr.  Rowe,  as  the 
trusted  servant  of  every  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  as  the  trusted  friend  of  most 
of  the  statesmen  in  the  American  countries, 
was  able,  because  of  his  ability,  his  com¬ 
prehension,  and  his  tact,  to  bring  about 
agreements  and  to  insure  the  attainment 
of  results  which  were  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  Hemisphere. 

But  his  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  trade  and  financial  relations  between 
the  American  Repul)lics,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  cultural  ties  between  all  of  the 
-American  peoples,  was  no  less  than  his 
interest  in  furthering  political  understand- 
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CourtMy  of  International  Bti»ineAH  Machine*.  New  York 

IRIBUTE  OF  IHE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

In  ScpteinIxT  1945,  on  Dr.  Rowe's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  and  other  groups  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honor  at 
the  \Valdorf-.\storia.  A  few  months  Ix’fore  the  Inter-.\merican  Conference  on  War  and  Peace  Problems 
had  passed  a  resolution  in  which  it  placed  on  record  its  spx’cial  and  heartfelt  appreciation  of  '•the  noble 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  and  his  eminent  fellow-workers  toward  the  furtherance  of  con¬ 
tinental  harmony  and  Pan  .Americanism.” 

in^s.  Under  hi.s  direction  the  Pan  Ameri-  Republics.  It  also  liecaine  what  it  should 
can  Union  became  a  e;reat  clearing  house  be,  a  meeting  ground  for  all  citizens  of  the 
for  authoritative  information  covering  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  By 

every  a.spect  of  the  jxilitical,  economic,  his  inspiration  the  activities  of  the  Union 

social  and  cultural  life  of  the  21  .American  were  consistently  enlarged  in  scope  and  in 
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volume.  Due  to  him  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  today  regarded  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  and  by  civilians  through¬ 
out  the  Americas  as  an  authoritative  and 
ever-responsive  source  for  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  they  may  need  with 
regard  to  the  American  Republics. 

While  the  field  of  his  own  immediate 
endeavors  was  restricted  to  the  New 
World,  I  have  known  no  more  sincere 
believer  in  the  need  for  international 
organization  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
universal  world  order  than  Dr.  Rowe. 
The  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  to 
him  an  immeasurable  tragedy.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  United  Nations  was  a  cause  for 
new  hope  and  encouragement.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  inter-American  system  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  a  great  bulwark  for  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  although 
he  felt,  I  lielieve,  that  the  regional  system 
of  the  Americas,  if  given  the  opportunity 
by  the  United  Nations,  would  itself  best 
be  able  to  solve  equitably  and  successfully 
every  controversy  and  every  problem 
which  might  arise  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Dr.  Rowe  was  a  statesman  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  vision.  His  accomplishments  are  rec¬ 
ognized  in  every  country  of  the  New 
World.  But  to  a  vast  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  American  nations  he  was 
far  more  than  that.  There  was  never  a 
more  loyal,  a  more  devoted,  nor  a  more 
unselfish  friend.  Every  member  of  the 
Latin  American  diplomatic  corps  in 


Washington,  and  many  officials  of  our 
hemisphere,  during  these  past  25  years, 
have  felt  that  they  possessed  in  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
a  wise  counsellor  and  a  trusted  colleague. 
But  I  have  known  also  of  many  less  pub¬ 
licized  cases  where  young  men  and  women 
coming  here  from  the  neighlx)ring  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  South  have,  through  his  kindness 
and  his  interest,  been  given  a  chance, 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had, 
to  make  profitable  and  successful  careers 
for  themselves.  Few  have  ever  given 
themselves  so  actively  in  the  service  of 
others  as  Dr.  Rowe. . 

When  Dr.  Rowe  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  appointment  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  year  ago.  The  j\ew  York  Times 
said,  “The  lives  of  the  man  and  of  the 
organization  have  been  so  closely  linked 
for  so  long  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
one  without  thinking  of  the  other.”  That 
is  very  true.  The  Pan  American  Union 
of  today  stands  as  a  tangible  reminder  of 
the  work  which  Dr.  Rowe  has  done.  But 
his  greatest  service  to  the  welfare  of  the 
countries  of  the  New  World  is  less  tangible 
although  destined  to  be  equally  enduring. 
It  will  ever  lie  remembered  in  that  in¬ 
creasing  friendship  and  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  and 
in  that  growth  of  Pan  American  solidarity, 
which  we  now  witness,  to  the  furtherance 
of  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  and  to 
which  he  had  so  greatly  contributed. 


Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  and  His  Office 

H.\RRY  \V.  FRANTZ 
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Throcgh  more  than  a  quarter  century, 
thousands  of  diplomats,  scholars,  mer¬ 
chants,  tourists  and  newspapermen  Iteat  a 
trail  to  and  from  the  oflice  of  Director 
General  Leo  S.  Rowe,  in  the  fine  marble 
building  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion. 
With  his  passing,  countless  inter-American 
memories  cluster  alxtut  the  oflice  that  he 
occupied. 

Dr.  Rowe's  office  during  his  lifetime  was 
a  sort  of  Mecca  for  exeryonc  seriously 
interested  in  affairs  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics,  and  in  his  absence  there  still 
lingers  the  pervasive  spirit  of  his  gracious 
personality  and  his  eager  intellectual  inter¬ 
est  in  everything  affecting  the  Americas. 

Although  identified  at  all  times  with  the 
major  affairs  of  the  American  repul)lics. 
Dr.  Rowe's  role  usually  was  that  of 
friendly  counsellor,  and  he  made  it  his 
task  always  to  find  a  common  denominator 
of  interest  and  purpose  that  would  pro¬ 
mote  cooperation  and  a  desire  for  peace 
and  progress. 

In  a  professional  sense  he  was  a  master 
of  what  the  French  call  “the  diplomacy  of 
small  favors,”  and  his  continual  acts  of 
courtesy  and  recognition,  which  sprang 
from  the  heart,  gradually  gained  for  him  a 
reputation  as  the  most  widely  beloved 
statesman  of  the  Americas.  He  never 
overlooked  an  anniversary;  remembered 
the  birthdays  of  all  his  friends;  whenever 
possible  greeted  visitors  at  the  door.  His 
personal  correspondence  extended  to  e\  ery 
city  of  the  hemisphere. 

Written  with  coltabor ation  of  Miss  Anne  L.  O'Connelt, 
for  26  years  executive  assistant  and  secretary  to  the  tote 
Director  Generat  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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This  reputation  was  fortified,  however, 
by  the  realization  that  Doctor  Rowe  was  a 
man  of  penetrating  intellect  and  sound 
judgment,  who  had  time  and  disposition 
for  concentrated  attention  to  problems 
that  merited  his  concern.  As  the  execu¬ 
tive  responsible  for  fulfillment  of  the  vast 
programs  outlined  l)y  the  successive  inter- 
American  conferences,  he  demonstrated 
extraordinary  administrative  skill,  marked 
by  a  capacity  to  delegate  tasks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  to  command  the  un¬ 
wavering  loyalty  of  suixtrdinates. 

The  affection  of  his  immediate  colleagues 
helped  to  make  the  Pan  .American  Union 
a  sort  of  happy  family,  with  a  sense  of  mis¬ 
sion  for  inter-.American  progress  derived 
from  the  leader.  In  1940,  after  20  years 
as  Director  General,  Dr.  Rowe  received  an 
inscriljed  parchment  signed  by  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Union,  which  said  in  part: 

VVe  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  work  under 
your  stimulating  and  inspiring  leadership,  and 
we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  those  gen¬ 
erous  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  most  evident  in 
close  association,  which  find  expression  in  your 
constant  courtesy  and  consideration  and  in  your 
unfailing  solicitude  for  our  welfare. 

In  its  physical  aspect.  Dr.  Rowe's  office 
gradually  Ijecame  a  sort  of  gallery  of  the 
Americas,  as  its  walls  and  bric-a-brac 
revealed  portraits  and  tokens  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  in  many  republics.  Not  a  few 
of  these  tokens  were  autographed  portraits 
or  institutional  diplomas  which  signalized 
affection  and  recognition  of  the  good  doctor 
himself,  and  as  the  years  went  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  these  overflowed  from  walls  and 
table  tops  into  portfolios. 

Dr.  Rowe  was  well  acquainted  with 
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VVHH  IHE  N.VriON.\L  ACADEMY  OF  HISIORY,  CARACAS 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Rowe  paid  a  special  visit  to  that  country  in  1935. 
He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  this  learned  society  as  well  as  of  many  others  in  the  Americas  and 

Europe. 


every  President  of  the  United  States  from 
:  President  William  McKinley  onward,  and 

on  an  office  wall  was  a  framed  letter  from 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  dated  March 
I  2,  1906,  informing  Dr.  Rowe  of  his 

appointment  as  delegate  to  the  Third 
1  International  C’onference  of  American 

r  States,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  that  year. 

In  a  portfolio  was  a  letter  signed  by 
Bainhridge  Colby,  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
e  ing  Board,  which  notified  Dr.  Rowe  that 

e  he  had  been  elected  Director  General  of 

c  the  Pan  American  Union  on  May  5,  1920, 

i-  effective  September  1  of  that  year.  From 

V  that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death  Dr. 

ts  Rowe  devoted  his  life  and  labor  exclusively 

d  to  inter-.American  affairs. 

)r  The  United  States  personalities  who  most 

■r  influenced  the  career  of  Dr.  Rowe  were 

d  indicated  by  portraits  on  the  walls  of  his 

office:  Henry  Clay,  champion  of  recogni- 
h  tion  of  the  .American  Republics  in  the  early 


nineteenth  century;  Secretary  of  State 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  arranged  the  first 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Washington  in  1889;  Secretary  of 
State  Elihu  Root;  .Andrew  Carnegie,  steel 
industrialist  and  philanthropist,  who  gave 
largely  for  the  construction  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  building;  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  bookcase  top  was  reserved 
for  photographs  of  especially  intimate 
friends,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it 
bore  silver-framed  portraits  of  Dr.  Victor 
Maurtua,  Peruvian  diplomat  and  jurist; 
Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Colombia  and  one-time  minister 
here;  Charles  Francis  .Adams,  former 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 
the  late  President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  of 
Chile. 

Dr.  Rowe  worked  at  a  large  walnut  desk, 
about  si.x  by  nine  feet,  sitting  in  a  high- 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHIHOUSE 

I'hc  stamps  bcinit  displayed  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras 
were  issued  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  this  inter-American  tribute  to  the  great  Discoverer. 


backed  leather  chair  of  SpanLsh  tyjK*.  He 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  window,  facing 
large  maps  of  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  and  usually  scafed 
callers  at  his  left  to  receive  the  l)est  light. 
High  glass  doors  open  from  the  office  on 
three  small  balconies,  looking  over  the 
Union  grounds  and  facing  across  Constitu¬ 
tion  Avenue  toward  the  Mall.  The  nearest 
building  is  one  occupied  by  the  Navy 
Department. 

Always  at  hand  for  callers  were  a  bo.x  of 
Habana  cigars  and  a  Mexican  lacquer 
Ixjx  filled  with  cigarettes.  .Ash  trays  were 
of  Mexican  silver,  one  in  the  form  of  a 
sombrero. 

This  desk  for  a  quarter  century  was  a 
clearing-house  for  affairs  of  a  hemisphere, 
but  the  prodigious  torrent  of  papers  and 
notes  that  went  across  it  could  not  have 


wrought  more  good  than  the  thousands  of 
friendly  personal  conversations  in  which 
Dr.  Rowe  delighted. 

II 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  the  late  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  master  craftsman  of 
diplomacy,  having  concerned  himself  with 
friendly  cooperation  among  nations 
through  a  generation  when  “power  poli¬ 
tics”  threatened  to  tear  the  world  asunder. 
Before  the  20th  century  is  over,  his  philos¬ 
ophy  of  service  and  patient  negotiation 
may  liecome  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  in  world  affairs. 

Traditions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds 
were  compounded  in  the  training  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  Dr.  Rowe.  He  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Halle,  as  well 


as  in  other  European  centers,  and  later  re¬ 
ceived  honorary  decrees  from  a  number  of 
Latin  American  universities/  the  L’niver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  He  spoke  Spanish,  Portugue.se, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  besides  his 
own  language. 

He  was  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  when  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  McKinley  in  1899  to 
the  C'.ommission  to  Revise  and  Compile  the 
Laws  of  Puerto  Rico.  Thereafter  he 
served  the  United  States  Government  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State.  These  posts,  as 
well  as  his  studies,  travels,  and  attendance 
at  a  number  of  inter- American  conferences, 
confirmed  the  deep  interest  in  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  inter-American  affairs  which  were 
recognized  by  his  election  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
1920. 

Dr.  Rowe  was  born  at  McGregor,  Iowa, 
in  September  1871,  but  his  family  soon 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  He  became  in 
practical  effect  a  citizen  of  twenty-one 
republics.  He  resided  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  Annex,  back  of  the  Aztec 
garden,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  but  his  work  and 
his  pleasure  were  concentrated  in  his 
official  tasks. 

At  alx)ut  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
usually  went  to  his  office,  read  waiting 
papers,  outlined  his  work  for  the  day,  and 
before  nine  took  a  walk  about  the  grounds 
of  the  Union  or  in  the  neighboring  park. 
From  ten  until  luncheon  he  received 
visitors,  and  from  three  until  evening  he 
did  likewise.  Many  of  his  callers  were 
diplomats;  others  were  students,  travelers, 
or  newspapermen.  He  welcomed  the 
visits  of  young  men  and  women,  sought  to 

'  See  page  262. 


quicken  their  interest  in  inter-American 
affairs,  and  prized  a  tablet  of  remembrance 
given  him  by  the  Pan  American  Students 
Association  at  Georgetown  University. 

The  evenings  often  were  devoted  to  the 
round  of  social  functions  that  mark  Wash¬ 
ington  diplomatic  life,  and  upon  return 
home  Dr.  Rowe  would  read  far  into  the 
night.  The  last  book  that  he  read  was 
Sumner  Welles’  Where  Are  We  Heading?  in 
which  the  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  charted  the  problems  and  alterna¬ 
tives  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Rowe  rarely  took  vacations;  he 
thought  that  even  two  w’eeks  in  summer¬ 
time  was  too  long  to  be  absent  from  his 
office.  But  he  found  recreation  and  plea¬ 
sure  in  attendance  at  the  inter-American 
conferences,  to  which  he  looked  forward 
eagerly.  The  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  to  be  held  at 
Bogota  in  December  1947  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind  during  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Rowe  combined  his  pleasure  with 
his  work,  and  had  no  need  for  the  hobbies 
which  many  public  men  cultivate  out  of 
office  hours.  Although  not  a  collector,  he 
accumulated  a  large  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  diplomas,  parchments,  cartoons, 
and  bric-a-brac  associated  with  his  jour¬ 
neys  and  friendships. 

His  versatility  and  catholic  talents  were 
suggested  by  the  many  diplomas  and  cer¬ 
tificates  that  hung  on  his  office  walls. 

In  earlier  years  Dr.  Rowe  liked  to  ride 
horseback.  Another  out-of-door  diversion 
was  tennis,  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club.  But 
his  greatest  enjoyment  was  walking:  doubt¬ 
less  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  moving 
alx)ut,  but  as  an  occasion  for  private  re¬ 
flection  on  the  life  of  the  day — ^after  the 
manner  of  Aristotle’s  Peripatetic  School. 
In  college  days  he  played  the  piano,  and 
sometimes  he  diverted  himself  by  strum¬ 
ming  the  keys  of  the  piano  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Americas. 
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For  twenty-six  years  Dr.  Rowe  kept 
unbroken  the  q:ood  will  of  twenty-one 
•American  republics  toward  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  No  other  .American  states¬ 
man  ever  labored  at  such  leni^th  of  days 
for  such  expanse  of  earth. 

Back  of  this  achievement  was  a  peculiar 
genius,  which  perhaps  could  best  lie  sensed 
by  a  close  associate.  Miss  .Xnne  L.  O'Con¬ 
nell,  for  over  a  quarter  century  his  secre¬ 


tary'  and  executive  assistant.  She  said  of 
him; 

His  gift  was  an  ability  to  help  pieople.  People 
felt  that  they  had  someone  on  whom  they  could 
depend  for  advice  and  encouragement.  The 
secret  of  it  was  his  capacity  to  sec  into  people’s 
hearts. 

.^s  long  as  I  was  with  Dr.  Rowe,  I  never  heard 
him  say  anything  detrimental  of  anyone.  His 
alisorbing  interest  was  inter-.\merican  relations. 
They  were  a  pleasure  to  him. 


A  RUE  OF  COURIESY 

“To  visit  Dr.  Rowe  in  the  stately  building  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
Union  .  .  .  finishing  with  the  now  classic  photograph  in  the  patio 
under  the  flag  that  his  courtesy  never  forgot  .  .  .  was  part  of  a  ritual 
pilgrimage.”  Here  the  late  Director  General  appears  with  M. 
Joseph  Charles,  .Ambassador  of  Haiti  in  Washington,  Senor  Guillermo 
Sevilla  .Sacasa,  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua,  and  M.  Daniel  Th^ard, 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Haitian  Embassy. 


Selected  Writings  of  Leo  Stanton  Rowe 

The  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  (1904) 


Oi  R  unbounded  faith  in  the  benefits  of 
American  rule  and  in  the  blessinjGis  of 
American  institutions  has  obscured  the 
otherwise  obvious  fact  that  it  requires 
time  and  patience  to  arouse  the  same 
enthusiasm  in  a  people  accustomed  to  an 
essentially  different  system  of  law  and 
political  organization.  It  is  characteristic 
of  our  self-assurance  that  in  dealing  with 
our  new  possessions,  we  have  remained 
indifferent  to  European  experience  and 
European  example.  No  shadow  of  doubt 
has  disturbed  the  conviction  of  our  ability 
to  adapt  our  institutions  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  we  should  strongly  resent  any 
imputation  to  the  contrary.  Is  it  not  true, 
we  ask,  that  the  elasticity  of  mind  and  the 
tolerance  of  spirit  of  the  American  people 
have  been  the  admiration  of  the  nations  of 
Europe?  The  readiness  with  which  we 
have  absorbed  foreigners  coming  to  our 
shores,  without  doing  violence  to  any  of 
their  accepted  traditions,  has  been  pointed 
out — and  justly  so — as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  removed  from  our  type  of 
civilization  these  people  may  be,  a  few 
years  suffice  to  bring  them  to  our  mode  of 
life,  and  in  most  cases  to  our  mode  of 
thought.  The  Chinese  have  been  the  only 
notable  exception  to  this  rule. 

But  our  contact  with  foreign  peoples  in 
the  West  Indies  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  We  are  in  a  sense  strangers  in 

From  The  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.,  New  York,  1904,  pp.  12-19.  Part  oj 
chapter  I,  The  Extension  of  American  Influence  in  the 
it'est  Indies.  This  book  was  written  shortly  after  Dr. 
Rowe  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
Revise  artd  Compile  the  Laws  of  Porto  Rico  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Codifying  Commission. 


their  midst,  and  owing  to  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  must  always  remain  in  the  minority. 
They  have  and  will  retain  a  mode  of  life 
and  a  standard  of  activity  which  is  quite 
different  from  our  own  and  which  we  can¬ 
not  hope  radically  to  change.  While  the 
organizing  power  in  both  government  and 
industry  must  come  from  the  north,  the 
detailed  e.xecution  must  depend  upon 
native  capacity  and  native  labor.  The 
question  of  our  attitude  toward  the  native 
population  of  these  islands  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 

On  this  point  our  contact  with  the 
Spanish-American  civilization  in  Porto 
Rico  is  of  far-reaching  significance.  In 
California  and  New  Mexico,  it  is  true,  we 
were  brought  into  close  relation  with 
Spanish  customs  and  institutions,  but — 
especially  in  the  case  of  California — the 
country  proved  so  attractive  to  our  own 
people  that  in  a  short  time  the  Spanish 
clement  found  itself  in  the  minority.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  transformation  was  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete.  Native  institutions  yielded  natu¬ 
rally  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
comparative  ease  with  which  these  prob¬ 
lems  were  solved,  together  with  the  ready 
assimilation  of  the  masses  of  foreigners 
constantly  crowding  to  our  shores,  has 
led  us  to  the  belief  that  we  are  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  people.  The  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines  raises  the  question  whether 
we  have  not  over-estimated  our  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  the  elasticity  of  our  ideas. 

In  Porto  Rico  we  have  come  into  the 
midst  of  a  people  foreign  to  us  in  manner 
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of  thought  and  distinctly  European  in 
their  institutional  life.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  the  Roman  law,  with  its  essen¬ 
tially  different  theory  of  the  family,  has 
governed  domestic  relations;  a  highly 
centralized  administrative  system  has  given 
the  tone  to  civic  life,  and  the  Roman 
C'.atholic  Church,  supported  by  the  State 
and  identified  with  it,  has  strengthened 
the  principle  of  authority  which  pervades 
both  domestic  and  public  relations. 
Whatever  our  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  this  social  structure,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  changed  at  a  stroke  without 
seriously  endangering  the  entire  social 
fabric  of  the  island.  But  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  policy  of  the  civil  government  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Foraker  Act  we  might 
have  aroused  a  distrust  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions  that  would  have  delayed,  for  a 
generation  at  least,  the  .Americanization 
of  the  island.  To  the  mass  of  Americans 
resident  in  the  island — and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  lawyers — the  entire 
system  of  law  and  government,  of  domestic 
and  public  institutions,  was  bad  simply 
because  it  was  different  from  our  own. 
EveiA’thing  that  did  not  conform  to  our 
system  was  not  only  un-American  but  anti- 
American.  The  lawyer  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  wanted  the  Massachusetts  system, 
the  lawyer  from  South  Carolina  the  South 
Carolina  system,  and  so  on.  The  fact  that 
one  of  the  prosperous  States  of  the  Union 
is  living  under  a  civil  law  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  Spanish  system  was  given  no 
weight.  The  system  was  condemned  be¬ 
cause  it  was  different  from  our  own.  The 
only  way  to  make  Americans  of  the  Porto 
Ricans,  it  was  argued,  was  to  give  them, 
without  delay,  the  system  of  law  of  one 
of  our  States.  “This  is  the  way  we  do  it 
in  the  States”  was  regarded  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  .sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  native. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  became  a 


question  of  gradually  introducing  our 
American  standards  of  political  liljerty  and 
local  self-government,  an  entirely  different 
situation  was  presented.  Almost  everx- 
step  taken  to  give  the  native  population 
control  over  its  own  affairs  met  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  same  element  that  had 
condemned  all  native  institutions.  This 
seeming  contradiction  is  traccal>lc  to  the 
same  feeling  of  superiority  which  inspired 
contemjit  for  the  local  law.  In  politics,  as 
well  as  in  business  life,  we  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  everything  else  to  efficiency.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  inc.xperience  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lation,  every  concession  to  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  involves  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  temporary  reduction  of  adminis¬ 
trative  vigor.  Here  again  the  insular 
authorities  showed  themselves  in  advance 
of  American  opinion  in  the  island.  The 
responsible  heads  of  the  Government  saw 
clearly  that  we  were  in  Porto  Rico  not 
merely  to  administer  a  dependency,  but 
to  bring  the  population  to  a  higher  level 
of  political  life  and  to  a  higher  standard 
of  political  efficiency.  The  Government 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  civic 
progress  would  be  more  permanent,  even 
if  less  rapid,  if  built  upon  native  coopera¬ 
tion  and  the  development  of  the  feeling  of 
individual  responsibility. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  discuss 
in  the  present  connection  the  manifold 
problems  involved  in  the  question  of  local 
self-government.  So  much  has  been  said 
and  so  little  has  been  really  learned  of  the 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which  enable 
a  people  to  assume  this  responsibility, 
that  we  must  await  the  results  of  a  broader 
experience  in  dealing  with  less  advanced 
peoples  before  a  definite  answer  can  be 
given.  The  significant  and  important  fact 
which  our  contact  with  the  Spanish- 
American  civilization  in  the  West  Indies 
illustrates,  is  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
elasticity  of  ideas,  a  broader  sympathy. 
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and  a  readiness,  or  at  least  a  willingness, 
to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  a  people 
whose  training,  traditions,  and  system  of 
law  are  essentially  different  from  our  own. 
Without  these  qualities  we  shall  never  be 
able  satisfactorily  to  solve  the  difficult 
problems  of  government  which  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  dominion  over  new  peoples  presents. 
That  the  change  involves  serious  dangers 
no  one  will  deny.  It  may  lead  us  to  a 
barren  cosmopolitanism,  which  is  so  often 
the  first  symptom  of  disintegration  and 
decay.  But  we  are  rapidly  approaching, 
if  we  have  not  already  reached  a  point  at 
which  we  cannot  shrink  from  taking  the 
step  because  of  the  dangers  involved. 
Everything  points  to  the  necessity  of  clos¬ 
er  relations  with  the  countries  of  South 
.America. 

If,  in  our  contact  with  foreign  civiliza¬ 
tions  in  the  W'est  Indies,  we  show'  a  harsh, 
unbending  spirit,  this  feeling  of  distrust 
will  develop  into  an  abiding  hatred,  which 
will  block  effectually  the  fulfilment  of  our 
mission  on  the  American  continent.  Al¬ 
though  the  problem  of  government  in  these 
islands  does  not  present  great  territorial 
importance,  it  involves  all  those  political 
lessons  which  we  must  learn  in  order  to 


meet  our  political  duties  and  obligations 
as  the  leading  nation  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  The  real  significance  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  American  dominion  in  the  West 
Indies  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  as  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  our  political  ideas  and  standards 
which  this  expansion  involves.  It  is  this 
new  neeessity  for  adaptation  that  marks 
the  real  turning  point  in  our  history.  We 
are  being  put  to  a  test  to  which  France 
failed  to  respond  and  which  England  and 
Germany  have  met  with  but  partial  suc¬ 
cess.  Nothing  we  can  do,  save  an  igno¬ 
minious  retreat,  can  avoid  the  issue. 

The  situation  adds  a  new  responsibility 
to  the  ever-increasing  demands  upon 
American  statesmanship  and  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship;  an  ability  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  institutions  which,  while  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own,  fulfill  the  same  ends 
of  justice;  a  conservatism  born  of  this 
comprehension,  and  with  it  all,  a  firm  de¬ 
termination  to  bring  the  new  peoples  with 
whom  we  may  be  brought  into  close  and 
intimate  contact,  by  means  of  the  slow 
process  of  education,  to  a  free  and  willing 
acceptance  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  system 
of  land  and  government. 


The  Possibilities  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  between  North 
and  South  America  ( 1 908) 


It  IS  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to 
many  to  learn  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  fostered  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  settlement  of  South  America.  In 
1551,  the  first  American  university  was 
established  in  the  Peruvian  capital.*  For 
more  than  a  century  after  its  foundation 
the  University  of  San  Marcos  of  Lima 

International  Conciliation,  New  York,  April  1908, 
No.  6. 

*  Two  other  Latin  American  capitals  vie  for  this 
honor. — Editor. 


was  the  center  from  which  radiated  the 
influences  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  central  and  southern  sections  of  the 
continent.  Originally  founded  by  the 
Spanish  Crown  and  placed  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Church, 
these  institutions  drew  their  inspiration 
and  received  their  intellectual  stimulus 
from  Spain. 

With  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  country  the  intellectual 
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SANIIAGO 

In  1908,  the  Latin  American  Scientific  Ckangresses  were  broadened  to  include  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Rowe  was  chief  of  the  United  States  delei(ation. 


influence  of  other  European  countries, 
notably  Italy  and  France,  liecian  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  reoriranization  of  South 
American  universities,  which  took  place 
durin"  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century’,  was  tmdertaken  in  accordance 
with  the  dominant  French  influences  of 
the  period.  These  influences  today  still 
determine  the  ortrani/.ation  and  method 
of  tmi\  ersity  instruction  in  South  .Xmerica. 
Until  within  comparatively  recent  years 
the  curriculum  has  lieen  patterned  after 
European  models;  and  e\en  in  the  study 
of  scientific  questions  the  distinctive  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  continent  have  been  nettlected. 
1  his  condition  of  affairs  has  been  due  in 
lartje  part  to  the  fact  that  those  memliers 
of  the  university  faculties  who  were  ^ivin^ 
all  their  time  to  university  instruction 
were  recruited  from  altroad,  and  the  native 
professors  followed  the  standard  set  by 
their  foreign  colleagues. 


Within  tlie  last  two  decades,  however, 
a  new  spirit  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt 
amongst  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
of  South  .\merica.  Through  the  influence 
of  a  numiKT  of  educational  leaders,  atten¬ 
tion  has  lieen  called  to  the  distinctively 
national  problems,  and  especially  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  universities  into 
closer  touch  with  national  life. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  influence  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  begins  to  make  itself  felt  in 
South  .'\merica.  The  close  adaptation  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  the 
ever-changing  needs  of  national  life  has 
lieen  held  up  before  the  Latin-.\merican 
universities  as  an  example  of  the  important 
part  which  the  university  should,  and,  if 
it  is  to  fulfill  its  mission,  must  play  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  With  this  desire  of  the 
Latin-American  Republics  to  bring  their 
universities  into  closer  touch  with  the  life 
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of  the  people  there  has  also  come  an 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  republics  of 
this  continent,  because  of  the  exceptionzil 
conditions  under  which  they  were  settled 
and  liecause  of  the  peculiar  economic  and 
political  conditions  that  have  accompanied 
their  growth,  present  a  group  of  problems 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
Continental  Europe,  or  in  fact,  from  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  make  clear  the  far-reaching, 
international  obligations  involved  in  this 
community  of  national  problems.  The 
experience  of  each  country  contains  many 
lessons,  positive  and  negative,  by  which 
the  nations  of  this  continent  may  profit. 
Furthermore,  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  growing  out  of  such  interchange  of 
serxice  will  contriliute  materially  toward 
the  development  of  a  real  continental 
public  opinion,  the  attainment  of  which 
will  constitute  the  greatest  safeguard  to 
the  peace  of  this  hemisphere  and  indirectly 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  seems  strange,  and  at  first  almost  in¬ 
explicable,  that  we,  in  the  United  States, 
have  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
great  currents  of  South  American  thought. 
In  our  ignorance  of  the  real  situation  in 
this  section  of  the  continent  we  have 
grouped  all  the  countries  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  South  America  and  have 
taken  for  granted  that  conditions  are  so 
primitive  that  no  intellectual  or  scientific 
movement  of  importance  is  to  be  looked 
for.  The  vastness  of  our  own  country  has 
led  our  universities  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  distinctively  national  problems,  and 
little  or  no  thought  has  been  given  either 
to  our  relations  with  the  other  .sections  of 
this  continent  or  to  the  possibilities  of 
securing  from  them  valuable  scientific 
material  for  our  own  purposes. 

It  will  probably  be  surprising  to  many 
to  learn  that  in  each  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  there  is  a  group,  and  in 


many  countries  a  large  group,  of  earnest 
investigators  who  have  made,  and  are 
making,  important  contributions  to  scien¬ 
tific  thought.  .  .  . 

The  discussion  of  our  relations  with 
South  .America  has  been  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  commercial  considerations. 
It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  intel¬ 
lectual  intercourse  would  follow  on  the 
heels  of  closer  commercial  relations.  We 
have,  therefore,  lx?en  content  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  this  phase  of  pur 
continental  position  until  such  time  as  the 
growth  of  commerce  has  brought  us  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people  of  Latin 
.America. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
South  .American  situation  will  show  that 
the  theory  which  has  guided  our  attitude 
is  erroneous.  Until  comparatively  recent 
years  England  has  practically  dominated 
South  .American  trade,  yet  English  intel¬ 
lectual  influence  has  been  so  slight  that  it 
hardly  deserves  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand,  France,  with  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  commercial  position,  has  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  thought  and 
action  of  the  people  of  Latin  .America.  It 


.Vr  THE  LNI\  ERSITY  OF  L.A  PL.AT.A 

Scene  of  Dr.  Rowe’s  studies  in  1906-7,  1908,  and 
1914,  for  The  Federal  System  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 
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From  1921  to  1926,  Dr.  Rowe  led  the  Latin  .American  round  table  of  this  influential  institute. 


is  ircncrally  supposed  that  this  is  due  to 
the  close  raeial  affinity  between  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  the  French.  That  this  is  not  the 
true  explanation  is  attested  by  the  growing 
intellectual  influence  of  the  Germans,  who 
are  now  supplanting  the  French,  solely 
because  of  the  concerted  effort  which  both 
the  German  government  and  the  German 
people  are  making  to  strengthen  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Germany 
has  lieen  ready  and  anxious  to  send  her 
officers  to  reorganize  the  South  American 
armies,  and  she  has  shown  herself  no  less 
ready  and  anxious  to  send  her  school¬ 
masters  and  schoolmistresses  to  reorganize 
the  lower  and  higher  .schools  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  .Mthough  German  commerce  has 
made  great  strides,  her  advance  in  moral 
and  intellectual  influence  is  not  to  lie 
traced  to  this  fact,  but  rather  to  the  de¬ 
termined  effort  that  she  is  making  to  place 


her  best  intellectual  forces  at  the  service  of 
the  South  American  republics.  .  .  , 
Germany’s  success  contains  a  lesson  of 
much  importance  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  evident  to  everyone  who  has  watched 
the  development  of  national  feeling  in 
South  .America  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  view  our  position  on  this 
continent  with  a  far  keener  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  which  it  involves.  We 
must  shape  our  policy  not  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  present  but  with  reference  to 
our  standing  amongst  our  neighbors  10 
and  20  years  hence.  It  is  idle  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  constant  reiteration  of  our 
good  intentions  will  satisfy  the  peoples  of 
Latin  .America.  They  have  to  a  very 
large  extent  overcome  their  distrust  of  the 
purposes  of  our  Government.  In  its  stead 
there  has  developed  a  feeling  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  wonderful  progress  of  our 
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country',  its  energy  and  initiative,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  profit  by  our  example. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  widespread 
lielief  that  the  republics  of  Latin  America 
have  had  no  constitutional  development 
worthy  of  the  name,  that  they  have  passed 
from  revolution  to  revolution,  and  that 
the  constant  instability  has  prevented  any 
approach  to  orderly  institutional  growth. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  the  student  of  political  science  to  find 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  material  which  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  development  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  their  relation  to  inherited 
political  ideas. 

Even  the  revolutions  have  a  deep  con¬ 
stitutional  significance.  In  most  cases 
they  are  the  political  expressions  of  deeply 
rooted  social  changes  and  must  be  so 


interpreted  in  order  to  grasp  their  true 
significance.  In  spite  of  occasional  set- 
backs.  the  leading  countries  of  South 
•America  are  developing  political  institu¬ 
tions  which,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  will  be  as  firmly  established  as  our 
own.  The  occasional  upheavals  that  oc¬ 
cur  are  steps  in  this  process.  .  .  . 

Material  of  equal  value  is  to  be  found 
for  the  study  of  race  problems  and  racial 
relations,  archaeology,  medicine,  hygiene, 
and  public  sanitation.  In  order  to  give  to 
this  material  its  greatest  value  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  investigators  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  continent  should  be  lirought 
into  close  relation  with  one  another. 
Through  such  united  effort  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  continent  to  the  world's  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  greatly  increased  and  a  new 
spirit  of  solidarity  established.  .  .  . 


CLASS  IN  CITY  PLANNING 

While  at  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Rowe  taught  a  course  in  municipal  government  and  wrote 
a  book  on  the  subject.  Housing  was  a  field  in  which  he  took  deep  interest  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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What  National  Policy  Shall  We  Adopt  with  Reference  to  Mexico?  (1916) 


The  questions  involved  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico,  while  both  serious  and  com¬ 
plex,  lend  themselves  to  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion,  provided  we  are  willing  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  will  lie  sincerely  and  gen¬ 
uinely  helpful  to  Mexico;  a  policy  so 
formulated  that  it  will  contribute  toward 
enabling  her  to  solve  her  proi)lems  in  her 
own  way;  in  accordance  with  the  genius, 
the  political  preparation,  and  the  social 
status  of  her  people.  Such  a  policy 
demands  that  we  discard  those  mediaeval 
standards  of  vengeance  which  would  lead 
us  to  visit  upon  an  entire  people,  the  mis¬ 
deeds  and  crimes  of  a  handful  of  bandits. 

We  must,  furthermore,  learn  to  deal  with 
the  Mexican  situation  on  a  basis  of  fact 
rather  than  through  the  intermediary  of 
political  phrases.  It  is  astonishing  to  what 
an  extent  we  are  the  slaves  and  even  dupes 
of  mere  catchwords.  We  use  the  terms 
“democracy,”  “inalienable  rights,”  “will 
of  the  people,”  as  if  they  had  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  the  social  and  political 
development  of  a  people.  We  assume  that 
the  particular  form  of  government  and  the 
particular  type  of  institution  that  we  have 
developed  in  the  United  States  are  not 
only  the  goal  to  which  all  nations  should 
aspire,  but  are  something  which  should  Ije 
introduced  immediately  as  a  guarantee  to 
their  happiness,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

...  In  any  attempt  to  formulate  a 
policy  which  will  at  once  subserve  our  best 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  Mexico  there 
are  two  or  three  cardinal  facts  which  must 
ever  lx*  kept  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  that 
Mexico  is  living  under  a  written  constitu¬ 
tion  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
basic  needs  of  her  people.  In  a  moment 

The  Annals,  The  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  July  1916,  pp.  118- 
124. 


of  idealistic  emulation  of  the  United  States, 
a  small  group  of  her  leaders  adopted  a  con¬ 
stitution  based  on  the  Federal  system  of 
the  United  States.  What  Mexico  needed 
and  still  needs  is  a  unified  national  system 
sufliciently  strong  to  make  its  power  felt 
in  every  section  of  the  republic,  and  thus 
capal)le  of  assuring  respect  for  law  and 
order.  A  strong  and  centralized  national 
go\ernment  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
tyrannical  government.  No  one  would 
call  the  French  system  tyrannical,  and  yet 
it  is  highly  centralized.  In  a  sense  it  is 
true,  therefore,  that  no  president  can  ever 
hope  successfully  to  govern  Mexico  in 
strict  conformity  with  her  present  consti¬ 
tution  .  .  .  Until  the  provisions  of  the 
Mexican  constitution  are  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  political  needs  of  the  nation 
there  will  be  a  wide  gap  between  the  real 
political  system  and  that  emlx)died  in  the 
written  constitution. 

The  Mexican  people  arc  neither  turbu¬ 
lent  nor  difficult  to  govern.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  movement  for  independ¬ 
ence  in  1810  until  the  present  day,  Mex¬ 
ico’s  difficulties  are  traceable  to  the  ruth¬ 
less  conflicts  of  political  factions.  For  over 
one  hundred  years,  political  agitation  in 
Mexico  has  taken  the  form  of  armed  con¬ 
flict  rather  than  of  free  discussion.  In 
most  cases  these  conflicts  were  due  to 
the  ambitions  of  local  political  leaders 
who  made  the  ignorant  and  trusting 
Indians  their  dupes  rather  than  their 
beneficiaries. 

The  Madero  revolution  of  1910,  like  the 
Juarez  revolution  of  the  early  ’60’s,  was 
an  c.xception  to  this  rule  and  assumed  real 
national  proportions;  ba.sed  on  a  real 
political,  economic,  and  social  purpose. 
In  spite  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
country  during  the  administration  of 
President  Diaz  there  is  one  fact  which 


stands  out  with  great  clearness  and  which 
explains  the  opposition  which  gradually 
undermined  his  power  and  finally  led  to 
his  overthrow.  General  Diaz  fell  into  the 
error  of  confusing  national  wealth  with 
national  welfare.  He  assumed  that  the 
exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  with  its  accompanying  investment 
of  foreign  capital,  would  ine\  ital)ly  lead  to 
the  hetterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
lal)oring  classes.  This  was  a  perfectly 
natural  error  inasmuch  as  it  represented 
the  prevailing  economic  doctrine  of  the 
period.  He  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  in  countries  in  which  the  lal)oring 


population  is  ignorant  and  lacks  all  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  combination,  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  laboring  clas.ses  is  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  to  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  natural  resources.  National 
wealth  may  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  the  position  of  subjection  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  prevents  them  from  securing  a 
fair  share  of  the  national  surplus.  This  is 
precisely  what  occurred  in  Mexico.  The 
fact  that  some  real  progress  was  made  only 
served  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  discontent. 
The  situation  in  Mexico  is  such  that  any 
national  administration,  in  order  to  be 
really  successful,  must  extend  its  protecting 
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Photograph  by  Underwootl  and  Underwood 


MEXIC.\N-.\MERIC.\N  JOINT  CL.MMS  COMMISSION,  1916 

In  this  photograph  appiear,  seated,  from  left  to  right,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Judge  George  Gray,  and  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioners  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Luis  Cabrera,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Ignacio  Bonillas,  Under  Secretary  of  Communications,  and  .■\lberto  Pani,  President  of  the 
Mexican  Railways,  Mexican  Commissioners.  .Standing,  from  left  to  right,  Stephen  Bonsai,  .Adviser, 
Robert  Lansing,  .Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Eliseo  .Arredondo,  Mexican  .Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  .Secretary  of  the  United  .States  Commissioners. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  many  visits  to  Mexico  and  his  approach  to  Mexican  problems  qualified  him  particularly  for 
service  in  connection  with  this  Commission. 
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care  to  the  masses  of  the  working  people. 
This  means  social  legislation  of  a  highly 
developed  character  guaranteeing  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  adequate  protection 
against  exploitation  through  company 
stores,  payment  in  kind,  advances  in 
anticipation  of  wages,  etc. 

Furthermore,  if  we  really  desire  to  avoid 
armed  intervention,  we  must  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  assure  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strong,  responsible  government 
in  Mexico.  This  means  something  far 
more  than  the  formal  recognition  of  this 
or  that  de  facto  government.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  Texan  and  New  Mexi¬ 
can  Ijorders  are  the  favorite  hatching 
places  for  conspiracies  against  established 
order  in  Mexico,  and  that  most  of  the  sub¬ 
versive  mo\ements  have  received  either 
financial  or  other  material  support  from 
American  sources.  If  we  are  to  assist 
Mexico  in  the  solution  of  her  problems, 
we  must  so  guard  our  frontier  that  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  hatched  on  American 
soil  will  not  lie  permitted  to  develop,  and 
that  the  American  liorder  will  be  clo.sed  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  law,  to  the  furnishing  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  revolutionary 
leaders. 

.  .  .  Finally,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the 
delicate  question  raised  by  the  long  series 
of  Ixjrder  difficulties,  and  to  the  policy 
which  we  should  pursue  with  reference 
thereto.  If  our  instinctive  reactions  are 
to  }je  mediaeval,  if  our  attitude  is  merely 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  tho.se  who  commit 
depredations  without  reference  to  the 
effect  of  such  a  policy  on  our  relations  with 
the  Mexican  people,  we  are  on  the  high 
road  not  only  to  armed  intervention  but 
to  war  with  Mexico. 

I  desire  to  make  a  plea  for  a  different 
viewpoint,  a  different  attitude,  a  different 
guiding  principle  in  the  formulation  of 
our  policy.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 


never  have  sent  a  punitive  expedition  into 
Mexico  if  he  had  not  feared  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  would  force  him 
to  measures  more  radical  and  more 
drastic.  .  .  . 

W^e  can  do  much  to  assist  Mexico  in 
the  solution  of  her  grave  domestic  prob¬ 
lems,  but  we  must  not  delude  our.selves 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  better  able 
to  solve  them  than  Mexico  herself,  or  that  » 
we  can  greatly  accelerate  their  lasting 
solution  through  a  policy  of  dictation  or 
armed  intervention.  Mexico  must  make 
enormous  sacrifices  in  order  to  educate 
her  people  and  to  increase  their  industrial 
efficiency;  she  must  make  a  stupendous 
effort  to  develop  a  small  land-holding 
class,  and  she  must  provide  a  highly 
organized  system  of  protective  legislation 
for  her  laboring  classes.  No  one  who 
really  knows  the  Mexican  people  and  who 
has  studied  their  characteristics  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest,  can  help  but  feel  that  all 
of  these  problems  are  capable  of  solution.  * 
but  that  for  their  solution  much  time  and 
endless  patience  will  be  required.  There 
will  be  much  groping,  much  stumbling, 
many  false  starts  and  endless  discourage¬ 
ments,  but  it  will  be  through  the  over¬ 
coming  of  these  obstacles  that  the  Mexican 
nation  will  develop  the  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  for  self-government,  and  the  Mexican 
administration  will  acquire  the  experience 
necessary  to  grapple  with  large  national 
problems. 

For  the  United  States  the  choice  lies 
between  a  policy  of  helpful  coopieration 
and  one  of  armed  intervention.  If  a  policy 
of  helpful  cooperation  be  adopted  our 
Government  will  prevent  American  soil 
from  becoming  the  hatching  ground  of 
conspiracies  against  order  in  Mexico;  our 
financiers  will  assist  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  rehabilitation  of  her  finances, 
and  our  capitalists,  in  the  conduct  of 
great  Mexican  enterprises,  will  have  due 
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regard  for  the  welfare  and  for  the  economic 
and  social  advance  of  the  Mexican  people. 
With  such  cooperation  the  problems  of 
reestablishing  order  in  Mexico,  of  main¬ 
taining  a  stable  government  and  of  govern¬ 
ing  a  docile  and  peaceable  people  become 
comparatively  simple.  Through  popular 
education  and  the  adoption  of  measures 
designed  to  increase  the  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  founda¬ 
tions  will  be  laid  for  the  intelligent  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people 
in  the  political  life  of  the  country,  thus 
enabling  her  to  look  forward  to  the 
development  of  something  approaching 
democratic  government. 

The  alternative  to  the  policy  of  help¬ 
ful  cooperation  is  armed  intervention. 
Through  such  intervention  we  assume  the 
responsibility  for  a  series  of  problems  for 
which  we  are  temperamentally  unfitted. 
We  introduce  into  our  domestic  political 
situation  a  disturbing  factor  and  we  de¬ 
stroy  at  one  blow  the  hope  of  a  real  Pan- 


American,  continental  policy.  Armed  in¬ 
tervention  in  Mexico,  besides  being  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  mass  of  the  Mexican 
people,  will  alienate  for  generations  to 
come  the  sympathies  of  the  peoples  of 
Central  and  South  America.  We  will  be 
regarded  as  aggressors,  coveting  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  our  neighbors. 

From  whatever  point  of  view',  therefore, 
we  approach  the  question,  whether  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  own  domestic  policy, 
the  welfare  of  Mexico,  or  our  position  on 
the  American  continent,  our  relations  w  ith 
Mexico  should  be  determined  by  a  spirit 
of  international  cooperation,  which  will 
assure  Mexico  of  our  integrity  of  purpose 
and  give  to  the  other  republics  of  the 
American  continent,  as  well  as  to  the 
world  at  large,  assurance  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  a  new'  concept  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  one  in  which  mutual 
.suspicion  shall  give  way  to  confidence, 
aggression  to  cooperation,  and  trickers'  to 
helpfulness. 


The  Environment  of  Democracy  (1918) 


When  the  historian  of  the  future  is  called 
upon  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  part 
played  by  the  United  States  in  this  great 
world  conflict,  emphasis  will,  no  doubt,  be 
laid  on  the  manifest  difference  between 
the  causes  that  led  to  America’s  entry  into 
the  war  and  the  larger  purposes  and  issues 
with  which  she  was  confronted  immediate¬ 
ly  after  her  entry.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  very  considerable  section  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  people  of  this  country  felt  that  the 
policy  which  America  should  pursue  was 
one  of  “armed  neutrality”  and  that 
through  such  a  policy  the  neutral  rights 
for  which  we  were  contending  could  best 
lie  secured  and  the  larger  interests  of  the 
country  best  subserved.  It  is  now  clear 

Part  nf  address  made  on  May  16,  1918,  while  Dr. 
Rowe  was  Assistant  Secretary  oj  the  Treasury . 


that  had  this  policy  been  pursued,  .America 
would  have  failed  to  play  that  larger  part 
in  the  shaping  of  world  affairs  which  her 
strategic,  political  and  economic  position 
manifestly  call  upon  her  to  play.  In  the 
light  of  recent  events,  it  is  clear  also  that 
with  America  neutral,  all  hope  of  a  peace 
that  would  permit  her,  or  any  other 
country,  to  reach  a  high  plane  of  demo¬ 
cratic  development,  would  have  disap¬ 
peared.  .  .  . 

The  problem,  therefore,  confronting  us 
is  not  merely  to  win  a  victory,  but  to 
a.ssist — yes,  to  lead — -in  creating  a  world 
situation  which  will  make  it  impo.ssible  for 
the  political  philosophy  which  underlies 
the  German  plan  to  dictate  or  in  any  w'ay 
dominate  the  final  outcome.  Speaking  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  that  brought  the  Cri- 
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A  GROUP  OF  UNI\  ERSITV- 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  PRO- 
FESSORS 

Dr.  Rowe's  contribution  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Ckim- 
merce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  on 
the  faculty  for  twenty-two 
years,  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  that  institution.  “Of  equal 
significance  was  what  Dr.  Rowe 
did  to  give  assured  success  and 
wide  influence  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  ...  of  which  he  was 
president  from  1920  to  1930.” 


mean  war  to  a  close.  Lord  C'larendon  said, 
“We  have  made  a  peace  hut  we  have  not 
made  the  peace.”  It  has  now  iK'come 
America's  mission  to  see  to  it  that  the  peace 
which  follows  this  strus;a;le  shall  lie  the 
peace;  the  peace  that  makes  further  demo¬ 
cratic  development  possible  and  thus  en¬ 
ables  America  to  make  her  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  civilization. 

It  is  essential  that  we  constantly  Itear  in 
mind  that  democracy  has  a  far  deeper  mcan- 
ine;  than  the  mere  election  of  public  ofli- 
cials  by  popular  vote.  Its  essence  is  a 
state  of  society  from  which  all  special  privi- 
lejjc  has  liecn  eliminated  and  in  which 
there  is  real  rather  than  merely  formal 
equality  of  opportunity.  We  must  further¬ 
more  rememlter  that  the  development  of 
democracy  is  not  dependent  solely  on  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  for  democratic 
institutions,  but  that  an  environment 
favoraitle  to  such  democratic  develop¬ 
ment  is  equally  necessary.  It  is  a  fact  not 
without  sia^nihcancc  that  the  historic  in¬ 
stances  of  democratic  failure  have  la-en 
due  not  so  much  to  domestic  circumstances 
as  to  the  pressure  of  outside  political  con¬ 
ditions:  The  necessity  of  preparing  against 


foreign  aggression.  It  was  the  German 
policy  of  preparation  for  foreign  aggression 
that  prevented  the  remnants  of  the  German 
liberalism  of  1848  from  acquiring  new  life 
and  making  Germany  a  democratic  people. 
The  death  of  Emperor  Frederick  III  in 
1888  marked  the  submergence  of  the  last 
hope  for  growth  in  this  direction.  Had  he 
survived,  the  German  military  caste  would 
no  longer  have  set  the  standards  of  inter¬ 
national  policy,  and  Germany  might  have 
iR'come  the  coltearer  of  those  standards  of 
international  cooperation  and  interna¬ 
tional  justice  which  have  made  such  great 
progress  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
L’nited  .States  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
which  involves  for  us  a  struggle  to  bring 
al)out  a  world  situation  that  will  enaltle 
us  to  carry  to  a  far  higher  plane  our  own 
demcx'ratic  development. 

It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  lie  done  in 
an  atmosphere  tainted  by  the  uncertainties 
of  possible  aggre.ssion  by  any  one  or  by  any 
group  of  powers.  Xo  one  would,  for  a 
moment,  place  any  faith  in  a  reviv  al  of  the 
so-called  “balance  of  power”  doctrine. 
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W’c  now  sec,  as  never  before,  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  development  of  .\merican  institutions 
will  Ik*  broken,  their  spirit  radically 
changed,  and  we  shall  be  led,  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  into  a  form  of  political 
and  military  oretanization,  which  will  mean 
that  the  promise  of  our  18th  and  19th 
century  development  will  not  reach  frui¬ 
tion.  We  may  recall  the  words  of  Burke: 

We  are  at  war  with  a  system,  which,  by  its 
essentials,  is  inimical  to  all  other  governments, 
and  which  makes  peace  or  war,  as  p)cace  or  war 
may  best  contribute  to  their  subversion.  It  is 
with  an  armed  doctrine  that  we  are  at  war. 

Germany's  treatment  of  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania  has  made  strikingly  clear  the  nature 
of  the  menace  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
Any  compromi.se  with  the  German  doc¬ 
trine  would  signify  an  incalculable  moral 
loss  to  the  world,  for  it  would  mean  to 
present  and  future  generations  that  ruthless 
disregard  of  law,  brute  force,  and  aggres¬ 
sion  are  the  three  weapons  with  which 
national  advantage  can  best  l>e  secured. 
It  would  mean  an  undermining  of  faith  in 
law  and  order  from  which  W  estern  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  never  recover. 

It  is  clear  that  out  of  this  struggle  a  new 
world  will  emerge,  but  the  type  of  world 
will  depend  largely  on  the  unselfishness  of 
the  United  States  and  on  the  steadfastness 
of  her  faith  in  international  right  and 
justice.  Although  we  entered  this  world 
conflict  but  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  eflfect 
on  our  national  life  is  already  apparent. 
It  is  serving  to  clarify  our  ideals,  raise  our 
standards  of  ci\  il  action,  and  teach  us  how- 


far  we  must  travel  before  we  have  trans¬ 
lated  into  fact  the  basic  democratic 
aspirations  of  our  people.  These  new 
national  impulses  must,  at  the  close  of  this 
struggle,  l)e  given  the  freest  possible  scope 
for  development,  and  w'e  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  this  purpose  unless  we  become  an 
integral  part  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  determined  at  all  costs  to  eliminate 
aggression  from  world  affairs,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  small  and  large  nationalities, 
and  to  place  ourselves  in  the  service  of 
higher  standards  of  international  justice 
and  fair  dealing. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  profound 
changes  must  take  place  in  our  own 
national  life.  W'e  must  stamp  out  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  which  so  often  makes 
itself  manifest  in  different  sections  of  the 
country;  we  must  eliminate  the  race  prej¬ 
udices  which  color,  and  so  often,  discolor, 
our  national  life;  and  we  must  put  forth 
far  greater  effort  to  make  the  hospitality 
of  our  shores  possess  a  far  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance  then  heretofore.  W^e  must  bring 
the  immigrant  into  vital  contact  with  the 
liest  rather  than  the  more  sordid  influences 
in  our  national  life,  protect  him  against 
exploitation,  and  make  him  realize,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  the  privilege  of 
American  citizenship. 

With  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
thus  attuned  to  the  same  high  standards, 
the  position  of  spiritual  leadership  which 
the  United  States  has  acquired  during  the 
present  struggle  will  come  to  mean  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  civilization. 


The  Essentials  of  Pan  Americanism  (1925) 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  wider  range  of  the  independence  movement  possesses 

of  circumstances  than  those  which  at-  its  own  definite  national  characteristic; 

tended  the  birth  of  the  Republics  of  and  yet  running  through  them  all  we 

America.  In  each  case  the  final  victory  find  the  same  principles.  In  spite  of  the 

...  ,,  .  ,  rr  ,  /  c  1/  widest  variety  of  conditions,  thev  are 

Address  detirrred  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  _  ‘  ' 

Lima,  January  3,  1923.  dominated  by  the  same  philosophy;  the 
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same  lareie  outlook  on  life;  the  same  view 
of  the  essential  dignity  of  the  individual, 
and  the  same  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality.  A  new  political 
system  was  born,  not  by  reason  of  the 
physical  and  geographical  fact  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  .American  C'-ontinent,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  its  founding  was 
accompanied  and  dominated  by  a  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy  which  was  and  has  re¬ 
mained  peculiar  to  America. 

It  was  no  mere  coincidence  nor  accident 
that  the  founding  of  the  Republics  of  the 
.\merican  continent,  was  accompanied  by 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness.  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  statesman-like  vision  of  the  fathers  of 
our  Republics  nurtured  in  them  the  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  .America  could  not 
Ik*  part  free  and  part  in  colonial  subjection. 
They  saw,  with  prophetic  vision,  that 
their  safety  and  the  normal  development 
of  their  democratic  institutions  depended, 
not  only  upon  the  complete  elimination  of 
European  domination  from  the  .American 
continent,  but  also  upon  a  firm  and 
combined  resolve  that  at  no  time  in  the 
future  should  the  .American  continent 
be  made  the  scene  of  European  colon¬ 
ization.  .  .  . 

It  is  this  spirit,  which  accompanied  the 
founding  of  the  Republics  of  the  .American 
continent,  which  constitutes  the  very  es¬ 
sence,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  basis,  of 
Pan  .Americanism.  .America  means  far 
more  than  a  geographical  expression  or 
coneept.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  on 
the  .American  continent  we  should  have 
had  reproduced  political  conditions  and 
international  relations  similar  to  those 
which  prevailed  in  Europe.  That  this  has 
not  occurred  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  the  founders 
of  our  Republics  and  to  their  splendid 
vision  that  .America  is  called  upon  to  give 
to  the  world  new  standards  of  democratic 


development,  and  especially  new  stand¬ 
ards  in  international  relations. 

In  the  present  retrospect,  after  more 
than  a  century  since  the  titanic  struggles 
for  independence,  we  are  in  a  position 
fully  to  appreciate  the  heavy  obligations 
and  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  us  of 
the  present  generation.  The  splendid 
inheritance  which  we  have  received,  the 
many  advantages  bestowed  upon  us  by  a 
bountiful  Nature,  carry  with  them  far- 
reaching  obligations  and  responsibilities 
which  w'e  cannot  escape,  and  which  we 
must  courageously  fulfill  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tribute  our  due  share  to  the  advancement 
of  modern  civilization.  No  one  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  Republics  of 
.America  can  help  but  feel  the  in.spiration 
of  their  splendid  record  or  can  help  but 
be  impressed  with  the  fact,  both  solemn 
and  inspiring,  that  .America  Has  a  special 
mission  to  perform  and  that  unless  we 
accomplish  that  mission  to  the  uttermost 
we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  and  privileges  that  have  been 
showered  upon  us. 

If,  then,  the  Pan  .American  spirit  has  its 
roots  in  that  spirit  of  international  co¬ 
operation  and  mutual  helpfulness  which 
characterized  the  birth  of  the  .American 
republics,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
are  the  specific  obligations  resting  upon 
us  to  develop  that  spirit  and  to  bring  it  to 
fuller  fruition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  tempted  to  place 
above  all  others  the  obligation  to  eliminate 
all  fear  of  aggression  from  the  .American 
continent. 

In  formulating  this  obligation,  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  its  magnitude  and  of  the  great 
eflTort  which  it  will  require  adequately  to 
fulfill.  It  means  nothing  short  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  international  system  dif¬ 
ferent  in  spirit  from  any  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  existed.  .And  yet  the  fact  that  America 
is  placed  in  an  exceptionally  favorable 
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position  to  attain  this  great  end  cannot 
help  but  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
e  stratification  and  a  constant  sjiur  to  effort 

;s  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  larger 

n  mission  of  America. 

IS  If  there  is  any  one  lesson  which  the  his- 

)f  tory  of  Europe  has  taught,  it  is  that  demo- 

d  cratic  institutions  cannot  have  their  nor- 

le  inal  growth  in  countries  in  which  fear  of 

a  t  aggression  from  without  plays  an  impor- 

r-  tant  part.  V\'e  have  here  a  striking  instance 

;s  of  an  element  in  natural  life  and  thought 

e  that  has  heretofore  been  neglected,  namely, 

1-  the  reaction  of  foreign  policy  upon  do¬ 
it  mestic  institutions. 

as  Individual  liberty  cannot  prosper  in  an 

of  environment  in  which  the  nation  must  be 

in  prepared  at  all  times  to  respond  to  a  call 

Lit  to  national  defense.  Such  necessity  leads 

in  inevitably  to  the  complete  subordination 

al  of  the  individual  to  the  community,  to 

vt  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  thought  and 

ist  freedom  of  speech,  and  to  a  disheartening 

n-  J  intolerance  of  all  social  theories  and  social 

:n 


changes,  which,  however  desirable  in 
themselves,  tend  to  weaken  the  principle 
of  authority  within  the  community  or  tend 
to  liberate  the  individual  from  subordina¬ 
tion  to  such  authority. 

There  is  here  involved  a  factor  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  of  democratic 
institutions  on  the  .American  continent.  If 
democratic  institutions  are  to  develop 
normally  on  the  .American  continent,  if 
the  .American  republics  are  to  give  to  the 
world  the  standard  of  democratic  growth, 
they  must  banish  forever  from  their  na¬ 
tional  and  international  life  the  fear  of 
aggression,  whether  such  aggression  be 
from  an  American  or  an  outside  power. 
The  principle  of  non-aggression  becomes, 
therefore,  not  only  a  desirable  principle  in 
governing  the  international  relations  of 
the  .American  republics,  but  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
the  normal  development  of  democratic 
institutions. 

Second;  We  must  constantly  guard 
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BRAZILIAN  HIGHWAY  PIONEERS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  1937  ) 

“We  shall  always  remember,”  said  a  message  of  condolence  after  Dr.  Row-e’s  death,  “his  complete  mastery 
of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  continental  communications,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  extraordinary  talent  and  devotion.”  In  the  words  of  another  writer,  “Dr.  Rowe  served  as  support 
and  encouragement  to  all  the  technical  and  scientific  organizations  of  the  continent.” 


ourselves  against  the  introduction  into  the 
American  international  system  of  the 
European  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power.  In  this  respect  w'e  must  not  lull 
ourselves  to  sleep  with  the  thought  that 
for  some  occult  reason,  America  enjoys 
any  special  immunity  in  this  respect. 
There  have  been  distinct  indications,  at 
certain  periods  of  our  history,  that  the 
principle  of  the  “balance  of  power’’  was 
being  introduced  in  the  American  inter¬ 
national  system.  The  grave  danger  which 
this  principle  carries  with  it  is  that  inter¬ 
national  questions  are  no  longer  dealt  with 
on  their  merits,  but  are  solved  by  a  series 
of  compromises  and  so-called  “compensa¬ 
tions,”  which  often  involve  the  gravest 
injustices,  especially  to  the  w'eaker  nations. 


Should  we  ever  have  the  misfortune  to 
permit  the  principle  of  the  “balance  of 
power”  to  dominate  American  inter¬ 
national  relations  we  will  thereby  inevi¬ 
tably  move  toward  the  reproduction  on  the  ' 
American  continent  of  the  instability,  the  1 
rivalries  and  the  national  jealousies  which  | 
have  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  European  J 
international  situation.  | 

Third:  \Ve  must  preserve  at  all  hazards  | 
the  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  American  ! 
states.  The  principle  of  hegemony  in  one 
or  a  group  of  states  should  be  forever  ban-  : 
ished  from  the  American  international 
system.  Such  hegemony  is  as  fatal  to  the  ! 
states  exercising  it  as  to  the  states  subjected 
to  its  influence.  It  would  mean  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  one  of  our  most  valued  heritages  ; 
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and  the  negation  of  one  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  America  must  stand. 

Fourth:  The  Pan  American  spirit  carries 
with  it  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the  Republics  of  America  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  all  the  others  the  results  of  their 
best  thought  and  experience  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  social,  industrial,  and  financial 
problems  common  to  all  the  Republics. 
We  have  made  great  progress  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  the  scries  of  Pan  American  Con¬ 
gresses  of  a  technical  nature  which  have 
been  held  in  recent  years. 

The  recent  Pan  American  Child  Welfare 
Cxingress,  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congresses,  the  coming  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress  to  be  held  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1925,  the  Pan  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Congress  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  September  of  1925,  the 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists  to 
be  held  at  Washington  in  1926;  these  are 
bringing  together  specialists  from  every 
section  of  the  continent,  making  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  each  Republic  available  to  all. 

I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  sketch  what 


seem  to  me  to  lx*  the  essential  requisites 
of  constructive  Pan  .Americanism.  This 
docs  not  involve  the  slightest  thought  of 
antagonism  to  any  other  section  of  the 
world.  It  is  simply  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  .America,  by  reason  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  determined  her 
growth;  by  reason  of  the  philosophy  that 
has  dominated  her  political  and  social  de¬ 
velopment;  is  confronted  by  a  group  of 
common  problems  which  call  for  a  com¬ 
mon  solution.  These  same  conditions  of 
her  growth  and  the  same  philosophy,  dic¬ 
tate  that  in  her  international  relations  she 
shall  sound  a  new  note;  a  note  from  which 
all  fear  shall  be  eliminated,  and  in  which 
all  questions,  no  matter  what  their  char¬ 
acter,  shall  lend  themselves  to  orderly 
processes  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

Thus  conceived,  the  Pan  American  spirit 
becomes  one  of  the  inspiring  and  uplifting 
forces  in  our  modern  civilization.  Thus  put 
into  practice  the  Pan  American  spirit  will 
enable  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  to 
make  full  return  for  the  manifold  blessings 
that  have  been  show'ered  upon  them. 


Present-day  Significance  of  Pan  Americanism  (1935) 


In  these  moments  of  world-wide  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  misgiving,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  genuine  relief  that  one  turns  to  the 
international  situation  on  the  American 
Continent.  During  the  period  of  little 
more  than  a  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  twenty-one  nations  of  America 
achieved  their  independence,  there  has 
been  developing  between  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  American  republics  a 
constantly  strengthening  unity  of  thought 
and  action,  which  today  represents  one  of 
the  most  significant  movements  of  our 
time  and  is  destined  to  have  far-reaching 

Radio  address  delivered  before  the  George  Washington 
University  Forum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  13, 
1935. 


consequences  both  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Americas  and  for  their  influence  in 
world  affairs. 

As  early  as  1826,  when  the  First  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  States  was  held  at 
Panama,  there  was  evident  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  recently  emancipated  nations 
to  draw  closer  to  one  another  and  to  foster 
unity  of  action  in  their  international  rela¬ 
tions.  During  the  nineteenth  century  a 
number  of  conferences  of  a  Pan  American 
character  were  held,  but  it  was  not  until 
1889  that  these  conferences  included  all 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
and  therefore  assumed  a  truly  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  character.  The  seven  successive  con¬ 
ferences  that  have  assembled  since  1889 
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have  all  served  to  strengthen  the  Pan 
American  movement  which,  especially 
during  recent  years,  has  given  such  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  vitality  and  constructive 
influence. 

Probably  the  most  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  strength  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  any  differences  or  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  any  of  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent  are  regarded  as  the 
concern  of  all.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  a  number  of  impressive 
illustrations  of  this  spirit  of  continental 
solidarity.  .  .  . 

A  further  principle,  fundamental  to  the 
Pan  American  movement,  is  that  while 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  a  continental  responsibility, 
it  must  be  a  peace  with  justice.  It  is  this 
combination  of  peace  with  justice  that 
constitutes  another  of  the  pillars  support¬ 
ing  the  Pan  American  system.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  this  Continent  have  accepted  as 
one  of  their  guiding  principles  the  lesson 
unmistakably  taught  by  history  that  peace 
achieved  on  any  basis  other  that  justice 
is  at  best  uncertain  and  unstable.  It  is 
true,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  justice 
within  the  law  is  often  incomplete,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  justice  even  if  incom¬ 
plete  is  lietter  than  force.  It  is  this  idea 
of  the  elimination  of  force  as  a  means  to 
attaining  national  ends  to  which  the  Pan 
American  movement  is  dedicated.  That 
this  dedication  means  much  more  than 
mere  lip  service  is  demonstrated  by  the 
long  series  of  successful  arbitrations  in  the 
settlement  of  boundary  and  other  dis¬ 
putes  between  republics  of  the  .American 
Continent.  During  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  achievement  of  their  in¬ 
dependence  no  less  than  eighty-eight  inter- 
American  arbitrations  have  been  under¬ 
taken,  most  of  which  have  been  carried  to 
successful  conclusion.  It  is  a  record  of 


which  every  citizen  of  the  Americas  may 
well  be  proud.  .  .  . 

.Another  of  the  pillars  upon  which  Pan 
.\mericanism  rests  is  the  principle  of 
inter-.American  cooperation.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  is  to  foster  this  spirit. 
In  every  field  of  endeavor — economic, 
cultural  and  social,  cooperative  effort  has 
been  strengthened  with  each  .succeeding 
year.  A  new  doctrine  is  establishing  itself 
on  the  American  Continent;  a  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  the  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
American  republics  is  dependent  on  the 
welfare  of  all  and  that  no  one  nation  can 
permanently  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

Another  of  the  pillars  supporting  the 
Pan  American  structure  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  before  international  law  of 
all  states  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  This  doctrine  does  not  ignore  the 
manifest  fact  that  nations  differ  in  size 
and  economic  power,  but  it  does  stand  for 
the  principle  that  no  matter  how  small, 
each  state  is  entitled  to  equality  of  right. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation 
that  insofar  as  our  own  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  special  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
effect  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  con¬ 
structive  Pan  Americanism.  As  regards  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  this  Continent, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  itself  ready  and  anxious  to  put 
forth  every  possible  effort.  This  has  been 
done  with  an  unselfishness  of  purpose  and 
in  a  spirit  of  self  effacement  which  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Furthermore,  the  principle  of 
the  “good  neighbor”  as  formulated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  together  with  his 
firm  determination  to  avoid  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
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feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  the  United  States.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  troops  from  Haiti  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Platt  Amendment  from 
our  treaty  with  Cuba  have  been  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  Pan  American 
plicy  of  our  Government. 

At  no  time  in  modern  history  has  the 
contrast  between  the  international  atmos¬ 
phere  prevailing  in  Europe  and  that  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  American  Continent  been 
more  marked  than  at  the  present  moment. 
In  Europe  distrust,  antagonisms  and  enmi¬ 
ties  are  sounding  the  key-notes.  The  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  reflects  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  of 
mutual  confidence  and  helpfulness  which 
is  growing  stronger  with  each  year.  There 
is  real  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  the 
American  Republics  are  leading  the  world 
to  newer  and  higher  standards  of  interna¬ 
tional  dealing. 

The  cultivation  of  this  Pan  American 
spirit  is  of  vital  moment  to  each  and  every 
nation  of  the  American  Continent  and  it 
is  through  the  fostering  of  this  spirit  that 
international  security  can  be  assured  to 
the  Western  World.  If  there  is  any  one 
lesson  that  the  history  of  the  world  has 
taught,  it  is  that  democratic  institutions 
can  only  develop  normally,  healthily  and 
successfully  in  an  atmosphere  of  interna¬ 
tional  security.  W’e  have  hardly  begun  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  a  country’s 
international  position  upon  its  domestic 
institutions.  International  insecurity  car¬ 
ries  with  it  as  a  logical  and  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  not  only  regimentation  but  also 


the  gradual  suppression  of  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  association;  in  other  words,  the  very 
essentials  of  a  democratic  system.  Europe 
during  recent  years  has  given  us  such 
striking  examples  of  the  corrosive  effects  of 
international  insecurity  that  the  lessons  are 
today  clear  and  unmistakable. 

If  America,  therefore,  is  to  fulfil  her 
high  mission  in  the  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  it  is  not  only  desirable 
but  essential  that  the  Western  World  be 
preserved  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
international  insecurity.  When  viewed  in 
this  light.  Pan  Americanism  becomes  not 
merely  a  symbol  of  a  new  international 
order,  but  also  a  requisite  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  democratic  institutions  to 
which  America  has  dedicated  herself. 
It  is  from  this  larger  viewpoint  that  we 
must  assess  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  Pan  American  movement.  The 
Pan  American  Union,  which  is  the  inter- 
tional  organization  of  the  twenty-one 
republics,  is  dedicated  to  the  fostering  of 
this  purpose  throughout  the  Americas. 
In  cooperation  with  each  and  every  one 
of  the  governments  of  the  nations  of 
America  it  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  every 
department  of  national  life.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  an  international  system,  based  on 
the  principle  of  national  security  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  spirit  of  international  cooper¬ 
ation.  America  will  thus  have  rendered 
to  the  w'orld  her  greatest  service  and  will 
have  given  to  humanity  a  heritage  of  price¬ 
less  value. 


The  Role  of  the  Americas  in  the  Postwar  World  (1943) 

In  these  perilous  days  of  world  conflict  are  being  undermined  and  when  the  insti- 

when  the  very  foundations  of  civilization  tutions  which  we  cherish  are  in  mortal 

„  jj  j,  j  ;  j.  D  V  danger,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  relief 

Kaaxo  address  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broad^  o  3  0  0 

casting  System  on  August  21,  1943.  that  we  turn  to  the  American  scene.  Here 


* 


SE\  ENTH  IXTERXATIONAL  COXFEREXCE  OF  AMERICAX  STATES 
MOXTFAinEO,  1933 

It  was  at  this  Confcrt-ncf  that  the  American  Republics  siRned  the  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  in  which  was  incorporated  the  principle  that  “Xo  State  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or 

external  affairs  of  another.” 


in  the  Western  World  we  have  gradually 
built  up  an  international  system  in  which 
justice,  fair  dealing,  and  cooperation  are 
the  guiding  principles.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  this  system  has  come 
into  Iteing  without  conscious  effort,  or  that 
it  has  been  made  possible  by  reason  of  for¬ 
tuitous  circumstances.  In  fact,  from  a 
purely  geographical  point  of  view  the  na¬ 
tions  of  this  continent  might  well  have 
presented  a  picture  not  unlike  that  of 
Eurojx^.  Boundary  disputes  were  even 
more  numerous  than  those  on  the  Euro- 
jtean  continent  and  other  intcr-.Xmerican 
problems,  IxJth  dangerous  and  delicate, 
presented  themselves.  It  was  through  con¬ 
stant,  unremitting  effort,  combined  with 


a  will  to  |K*ace,  that  the  .American  nations 
slowly,  and  in  spite  of  many  setbacks,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  up  an  international 
system,  the  l)enefits  of  which  they  are  now 
beginning  to  reap.  Furthermore,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  the  soil  of  the  Americas 
might  well  have  become  the  theater  of  the 
same  scramble  for  influence  and  territory 
which  led  to  the  carving  up  of  .Africa.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  as  early  as  1826  the  great 
Venezuelan  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
foresaw  with  prophetic  vision  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  intcr-.American 
relations  should  be  conducted,  as  well  as 
the  important  part  which  the  .American 
republics  were  destined  to  play  in  world 
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affairs.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  vision,  but  while  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  relations  suffered  many  setbacks  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  was  evident  at  the  successive  Pan 
.\inerican  conferences  a  constant  striving 
toward  placing  inter-American  relations 
on  an  ever  higher  plane. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  was 
10  secure  the  peaceful  and  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  large  number  of  boundary 
disputes.  dis})utes  that  constantly  threat¬ 
ened  the  peace  of  the  .\mericas.  It  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American 
nations  that  practically  all  of  these  disjmtes 
have  now  been  settled  peaceably  by  the 
orderly  procedure  of  mediation,  concilia¬ 
tion  or  arbitration.  With  these  dangerous 
questions  out  of  the  way  the  American 
republics  were  in  a  position  to  take  a 
number  of  highly  significant  forward 
steps.  1  he  most  important  of  the.se  were: 

1.  solemn  agreement  reached  at  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference  of  1933  on  the  part  of  the 
■American  republics  to  refrain  from  intervention 
in  the  external  or  internal  affairs  of  their  sister 
republics. 

2.  .\n  agreement  reached  at  the  Buenos  .\ires 
Conference  of  1936,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
make  the  .\merican  republics  resjjonsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  internal  peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

3.  .\n  agreement  reached  at  the  Lima  Confer¬ 
ence  in  accordance  with  which  any  menace  from 
without  to  any  one  of  the  American  republics  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  menace  to  all  and  imme¬ 
diately  to  lead  to  concerted  action. 

The  above-named  Conferences  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  Meetings  of  the 
.Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  republics,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
liring  about  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
policy  in  the  face  of  the  grave  menace 
confronting  the  .American  republics  by 
reason  of  the  aggression  of  the  Axis  Powers. 
.At  these  Meetings  it  was  clear  to  all  the 
delegates  that  any  disunity  on  the  .Ameri¬ 


can  continent  would  mean  a  serious 
menace  to  all.  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Rio  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  held  in  January  1942 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  republics  sever  all  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  .Axis  Powers. 

Running  parallel  with  the.se  more  formal 
diplomatic  agreements  and  of  equal  if  not 
greater  significance  is  the  cooperative  plan 
that  is  being  develojied  not  only  for  the 
defense  of  the  entire  continent  but  also  to 
assure  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future  ever  advancing  productive  capac¬ 
ity  as  well  as  a  constantly  rising  standard 
of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  an  elaborate 
j)lan  of  inter-American  cooperation  is 
being  developed  which  is  certain  to  have 
far-reaching  influence  on  the  future  of 
this  continent.  .  .  . 

Important  and  significant  as  these  new 
developments  are,  they  are  likely  to  be 
overshadowed  by  the  new  trails  that  are 
being  blazed  in  the  economic  sphere  and 
in  the  domain  of  social  endeavor.  Large 
sums  have  been  advanced  by  govern¬ 
mental  entities  of  the  L’nited  States  to 
encourage  the  diversification  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  countries  of  Latin  .America 
and  to  stimulate  an  enlarged  output  of 
strategic  materials. 

In  making  such  arrangements  attention 
is  being  given  to  assuring  the  health  of  the 
workers  as  well  as  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  All  this  tends  to  indicate  that  in 
the  post-war  period  the  desirability  of  for¬ 
eign  investments  will  be  judged  not  only 
by  reason  of  their  financial  return  but  also 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country  in  which  such 
investments  are  made. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  student  of 
international  affairs  that  the  development 
of  international  relations  on  the  .American 
continent  contains  lessons  of  vital  interest 
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to  the  post-war  period.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are: 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equality  of 
states  regardless  of  size. 

2.  Renunciation  of  interference  by  one  state  in 
the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another. 

3.  .\cknowledgment  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
in  any  section  of  the  world  is  the  concern  of  all. 

4.  Promotion  of  economic  coof)eration  to  secure 
diversification  of  production  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living  for  the  laboring  classes. 

We  are  often  told  that  this  world  conflict 
will  usher  in  a  new  epoch  in  world  affairs, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  hard  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  led  us  to  see  clearly 
certain  truths  that  were  formerly  hidden 
from  view. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  many  national 
problems  call  either  for  international 
agreement  or  international  action  for  their 
adequate  solution.  Currency  stabilization 
is  but  one  of  the  many  economic  problems 
in  this  category. 

Furthermore,  it  is  now  evident  that  every 


country  has  a  real  interest  in  increasing 
the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  its  neighbors.  Thus  the  great 
social  problems  of  our  day  take  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  character,  the  solution  of  which 
is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all. 

All  this  means  a  degree  of  international 
solidarity  unknown  to  previous  epochs  of 
world  history.  In  this  great  movement  the 
example  of  the  Americas  is  destined  to 
play  a  most  important  part.  It  is  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  American  republics  to 
show  the  way  not  only  to  the  maintenance  ' 
of  peace  but  also  to  that  larger  objective, 
the  essential  solidarity  of  international  in¬ 
terests,  which  dictates  that  through  cooper¬ 
ation  and  mutual  helpfulness  the  well¬ 
being  of  all  can  best  be  attained.  It  will 
be  the  high  privilege  of  the  republics  of 
America  to  bring  to  world  relations  the 
inspiring  lessons  of  their  own-  experience. 
Thus  will  they  best  fulfill  their  destiny  and 
at  the  same  time  make  their  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 


The  Relation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  United  Nations  (1945) 


The  creation  of  a  world  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  has  emphasized 
the  question  of  what  role  should  be  played 
by  regional  organizations  in  this  field,  as 
w  ell  as  in  the  promotion  of  closer  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  These  questions 
received  the  major  share  of  attention  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
that  met  at  Mexico  City  in  February  1945, 
and  were  also  the  subject  of  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
later  the  same  year. 

At  the  Mexico  City  meeting  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  American  Republics  made  it 
clear  that  w  hatever  form  was  given  to  the 
world  organization,  the  latter  should  make 
the  necessary  provisions  to  allow  the  closest 


possible  cooperation  with  the  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  system.  At  this  Conference  and  also 
at  San  Francisco  it  was  made  plain  that 
the  Pan  American  regional  organization 
as  it  is  constituted  should  keep  not  only 
its  present  functions  but  also  receive 
broader  and  broader  powers  to  preserve 
the  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  establish  closer  cultural  and  economic 
ties  among  the  American  nations. 

With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
fully  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  role 
played  by  regional  organizations.  Para¬ 
graph  2  of  Article  52  provides  that  all 
possible  efforts  shall  be  made  “to  achieve 
pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through 
such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such 
regional  agencies  .  .  .  .”  This  provision 
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is  strengthened  still  more  by  paragraph  3 
of  the  same  Article,  part  of  which  says: 
“The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local 
disputes  through  such  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  or  by  such  regional  agencies  .  .  . 

While  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it 
should  be  rem.embered  that  the  efficiency 
of  an  international  organization  cannot  be 
judged  solely  by  the  number  of  controver¬ 
sies  that  it  has  settled  but  should  rather 
be  judged  by  its  success  in  creating  an 
international  environment  in  which  any 
disputes  that  may  arise  can  be  settled  by 
orderly  and  peaceful  means. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  activity  that  the  Pan 
■American  Union  has  rendered  its  most 
important  service.  By  striving  to  increase 
cultural  ties,  encouraging  the  interchange 
of  students  and  professors,  strengthening 
commercial  relations,  and  working  through 
inter-governmental  action,  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  policy  has  been  gradually 
developed  which,  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance, 
constitutes  essentially  the  true  guarantee 
not  only  of  a  cordial  international  friend¬ 
ship  but  also  of  a  state  of  mind  ready  to 
make  concessions  permitting  any  contro¬ 
versy  that  may  arise  to  be  settled  by 
mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration. 


The  history  of  the  .American  nations  in 
this  field  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
examples  of  international  solidarity  and 
good  will. 

Since  the  frontiers  of  the  American 
Republics  were  loosely  drawn  in  the 
colonial  period,  these  nations  found  them¬ 
selves  facing  a  series  of  difficult  and 
delicate  boundary  disputes  soon  after 
they  achieved  independence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
these  controversies  would  have  given  rise 
to  armed  conflicts,  but  the  American 
nations  have  the  lasting  honor  of  having 
settled  almost  of  all  them  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  American  republics  have  great 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  example  that 
they  have  given  to  the  world.  Through 
the  Pan  American  Union  they  have 
showed  that  twenty-one  sovereign  states 
can  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony, 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  that  in 
following  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
self-interest  they  are  basing  their  rela¬ 
tions  on  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance. 
Inspired  by  this  same  spirit,  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  cooperate  cordially 
with  all  the  agencies  created  by  the 
United  Nations  so  as  to  carry  forward  the 
common  purposes  for  which  both  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  United 
Nations  were  created. 


The  Pan  American  Idea 


Let  us  endeavor  to  bring  men  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  to  achieve  a  closer  accord 
among  our  peoples  in  the  field  of  spiritual 
relations.  America  has  a  wonderful  fer¬ 
tility  and  diversity  of  ideas.  I  like  to 
rememlx-r  the  apt  figure  of  the  Latin  poet 
who  said  that  it  makes  no  difference 
which  way  a  torch  is  pointed — the  flame 
alw'ays  turns  toward  the  sky.  So  it  is 


with  our  ideas;  it  makes  no  difference 
which  way  the  bent  of  our  mind  points, 
the  idea  rises  toward  the  heights  to  join 
with  other  ideas  in  a  mysterious  attraction, 
and  this  fusion  of  ideas  forms  a  common 
ideal  tow  ard  which  we  peoples  of  America 
are  all  striving. 

Let  us  live  ever  closer  to  those  ideas 
which  we  share;  let  us  bring  about  more 
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often  a  mectint?  of  our  minds;  Ici  us  build 
each  day  more  solid  foundations  and  a 
more  lofty  structure  for  the  joint  abode  of 
our  Pan  American  spirit.  Nothing  in  the 
future  can  loosen  those  ties  which  arc 
formed  out  of  common  ideals.  Joint 
action  will  always  grow  out  of  the  high 


and  steadfast  community  of  thought  of 
the  .‘\merican  nations.  Let  us  lK*nd  all 
our  efforts  to  that  end,  and  we  shall  have 
made  our  greatest  contribution  to  [jeace 
and  happiness,  and  given  the  greatest 
impetus  to  the  advance  of  our  .\merican 
civilization. 


Leo  Stanton  Rowe 


Outline  of  His  Life 

1871  Born  September  17  at  McGregor,  Iowa, 
son  of  Louis  and  Katherine  Raff  Rowe. 
.•\s  a  young  Ixjy  moved  with  family  to 
Philadelphia. 

1887  Graduated  from  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

1890  Baehelor  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1892  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Halle, 
Germany  (fellowship  granted  by  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Ck)m- 
merce.  University  of  Pennsylvania). 

1895  Bachelor  of  Laws,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania. 

1895-  Instructor  in  Municipal  Government, 

1896  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1896-  .\ssistant  Professor  of  Political  .Science, 

1904  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1900-  Member  of  the  Commission  to  Revise  and 

1901  Compile  the  Laws  of  Porto  Rico. 

1901-  Chairman  of  the  Insular  Code  Commission, 

1902  Porto  Rico. 

1902-  President  of  the  .American  .Academy  of 
1930  Political  and  .Social  .Science. 

1904-  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
1917  Pennsylvania. 

1905  .Admitted  to  practice  before  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court. 

1906  .Admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  .State  of  New  A’ork,  First 
Judicial  District. 

1906  Delegate  of  the  L’nited  States  to  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  .American 
States,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


1908-  C:hairman  of  United  States  delegation  to 
1909  the  First  Pan  .American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress,  .Santiago,  C^hile. 

1913  Memlx-r  of  the  United  States-Panama 
Land  Commission. 

1915  .Secretary  General  of  First  Pan  .American 

Financial  Cionference,  Washington. 

1915-  Delegate  to  .Second  Pan  .American  Scien- 

1916  tific  Cxtngress,  Washington. 

1915-  Secretary  General,  United  .States  .Section, 

1917  Inter- .American  High  Commission. 

1916-  Secretary,  United  States-Mexico  Mixed 
1917  Claims  Commission. 

1917-  .Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 

1919  United  .States. 

1919-  Chief  of  Latin  .American  Division.  Depart- 

1920  ment  of  State  of  the  L^nited  States. 

1920-  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American 
1946  Union. 

1920-  Member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
1946  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity;  professor  of  international  relations 
of  the  .American  republics. 

1921-  Director  of  Latin  .American  Round  Table, 
1926  Institute  of  Politics,  Williams  C'ollege. 

1922  .Admitted  to  practice  before  the  .Supreme 

Court  of  the  District  of  C^olumbia,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

1923  United  .States  delegate  to  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 

national  Conference  of  .American  States, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

1924  Chairman  of  United  States  delegation  to 

the  Third  Pan  .American  .Scientific  Con¬ 
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JOIN!  LAM)  COMMISSICN,  LNIII  D  S 1 A 1 1  S-P  AX  AM  A.  l'>13 

I)r.  Rowe's  first  appointment  to  a  government  commission  was  made  in  1899.  Other  distinctions  in¬ 
volving  hard  and  conscientious  work  followed.  The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.\meiican  L'nion  said  when  Dr.  Rowe  was  installed  in  1920  as  Director  (ieneral,  ’‘Even  before  he  came  to 
Washington  he  was  a  power  in  the  land.'' 


N.VnOXAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  MEXICO 

Photograph  taken  during  the  reinstallation  ceremonies,  September  22,  1910.  .Among  the  representatives 
of  foreign  universities  was  Dr.  Rowe,  then  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  making 
one  of  his  seven  visits  to  Mexico.  He  received  an  honorary  doctor's  degree  on  this  occasion. 
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1928  United  States  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
Habana. 

1933  Representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  sp>ecial  invitation  from  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  government  at  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  American  States, 
Montevideo. 

1936  Representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  s(}ecial  invitation  from  the  Argentine 
government  at  the  Inter-.\merican  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
Buenos  .Aires. 

1938  Representative  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

with  special  invitation  from  the  Peruvian 
government  at  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  .American  States,  Lima. 

1939  Representative  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

with  special  invitation  from  the  Pana¬ 
manian  government  at  the  First  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the 
•American  Republics,  Panama. 

1940  Representative  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

at  the  Eighth  .American  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington. 

1940  Representative  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
with  special  invitation  from  the  Cuban 
government  at  the  Second  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .Amer- 
can  Republics,  Habana. 


1942  Representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  sp>ecial  invitation  from  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  government  at  the  Third  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the 
•American  Republics,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1945  Representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  sfiecial  invitation  from  the  Mexican 
government  at  the  Inter-.American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace, 
Mexico. 

1945  Representative  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

1946  Died  December  5  at  Washington,  D.  C.  in 

an  automobile  accident. 

Honorary  Degrees 

1906  Doctor  of  Juridical  and  Social  Sciences, 

honoris  causa.  National  University  of  La 
Plata,  .Argentina. 

1 907  Honorary  member  and  doctor  honoris  causa, 

Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Science, 
University  of  Chile. 

Honorary  member  of  the  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile. 

1 907  Honorary  member  and  doctor  honoris  causa. 
Faculty  of  Political  and  Administrative 
Science,  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima. 


A  PANAMANIAN  DECO- 
R.ATION 

The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  V’asco  Nunez  de  Balboa  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  Rowe  by 
Panama  in  1 940.  Eleven  other 
countries  paid  him  similar 
honor. 
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1908  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa.  National 
University  of  La  Plata,  Argentina. 

1908  Honorary  professor  of  law.  University  of 
San  Marcos,  Lima. 

1910  Honorary  professor  of  political  science. 
University  of  Mexico. 

1921  Doctor,  University  of  Cuzco,  Peru. 

1921  Doctor  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
honoris  causa.  National  Law  School, 
Panama. 

1923  Doctor  honoris  causa.  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

1925  Doctor  honoris  causa.  Faculty  of  Law  and 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Guatemala. 
1929  Honorary  member  of  San  .Augustfn  Na¬ 
tional  University,  Arequipa,  Peru. 

1931  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa.  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

1933  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa,  Georgetown 
University. 

1942  Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence 
honoris  causa.  Catholic  University  of 
.\mcrica. 

Decorations  and  Medais 

(?)  Gold  medal  of  Faculty  of  Political  Science. 

University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima. 

(?)  Medal  of  Bolivarian  Society  of  Colombia. 
1918  Medal  of  National  Institute  of  Social 
Science,  United  States. 

1921  Order  of  the  Liberator,  second  class,  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

1927  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun, 
Peru. 

1932  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Carlos 

Manuel  dc  C^spedes,  Cuba. 

1933  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  Chile. 

1933  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Boyaca,  Co¬ 

lombia. 

1934  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Merit, 

Ecuador. 

1935  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Honor  and 

Merit  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross. 

1935  Public  Education  Medal  of  Honor,  \’en- 
czuela. 

1935  Grand  Officer  of  the  National  Order  of 
Merit,  Cuba. 

1935  Grand  Master  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Condor  of  the  Andes,  Bolivia. 


1936  Grand  Officer  of  the  National  Order  of  the 

Southern  Cross,  Brazil. 

1937  Commander  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  Order 

of  Merit,  Dominican  Republic. 

1937  Commander  of  the  National  Order  of 
Honor  and  Merit,  Haiti. 

1939  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  service,  and 

honorary  citizenship.  City  of  New  York. 

1940  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nunez 

de  Balboa,  Panama. 

1940  Gold  Medal  of  Merit,  Poor  Richard  Club, 
Philadelphia. 

1940  Grand  Officer  of  the  Heraldic  Order  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

1940  .Mumni  Award  of  Merit,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1940  Gold  Medal  of  Merit,  Inter- .American 
Commercial  .Arbitration  Commission. 

1940  Gold  Insignia,  Pan  .American  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

1940  Medal  of  Honor,  first  class,  Chilean  Red 
Cross. 

1940  Bolivarian  Order  of  Merit,  International 
Bolivarian  League,  New  York. 

1945  Grand  Officer  of  the  order  of  Francisco 
Morazan,  Honduras. 

Organiz.ations 

1891  Corresponding  member.  Anthropological 
Society  of  Paris. 

1907  Corresponding  member.  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  .Santiago,  Chile. 

1907  Honorary  member.  Primary  Education  So¬ 

ciety,  Santiago,  Chile. 

1908  Corresponding  member,  .American  Society 

of  History  and  Numismatics,  Buenos 
Aires. 

1909  Honorary  member,  Mexican  Geographical 

and  Statistical  Society. 

1911  .American  Philosophical  Society. 

1912  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States 

(later  honorary  president). 

1913  Honorary  member,  Philomathea  Society, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1915  Honorary  Director,  Saint  George  Academy, 
Santiago. 

1917  Corresponding  member.  The  Hispanic  So¬ 
ciety  of  America. 

1921  Honorary  member.  Delta  Sigma  Pi. 


f 
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I’kFSI :M M  IONlOl  IHi:  imfr-amf.rican  areffration  assocfation  medal 

"In  himsi-lf,”  says  the  Arhilr/itinn  Jfoiirtml.  “Dr.  Rowe  embodied  the  very  finest  traditions  of  arbitration — 
gentle  in  the  handlinc:  of  delicate  and  difTieult  problems;  courteous  to  those  havins;  differences;  fair  and 
just  in  his  estimate  of  others.  .Always  with  the  deepest  sense  of  integrity  and  obligation,  he  never  dodged 
an  issue  but  met  it  with  full  faith  that  it  would  have  a  peaceful  solution.  Dr.  Rowe  thus  symbolized  the 
spirit  of  arbitration  as  has  no  other  man  in  his  generation.” 


1922 

Corresponding  member,  .Argentine  Social 
Museum. 

192' 

Correspondent,  National  .Academy  of  His¬ 
tory,  A’enezuela. 

1922 

Honorary  member,  Salvadorean  section. 
Inter-.American  High  Ciommission. 

1927 

Honorary  member.  Charity  and  Concord 
Sex-iety,  A’alencia,  A'enezuela. 

1922 

Honorary  memlH-r,  L'nited  .States  section, 
Inter-.American  High  Commission. 

1927 

United  States  representative.  International 
.Association  of  Road  Congresses;  later 

192.f 

Honorary  memlx-r,  Colombian  section, 
Inter-.American  High  Commission. 

United  States  representative  on  that 
asstK-iation's  permanent  committee. 

192.f 

Honorary  member,  Uruguayan  section, 
Inter-.Am<-rican  High  Commission. 

1929 

Honorary  memlwr,  Italian  .Academy  of 
.Science  and  Letters,  Genoa. 

1923 

Honorary  member,  Nicaraguan  section, 

I nt<T-. American  High  Commission. 

1930 

Corresponding  member,  .Athenaeum  of  El 
Salvador. 

1923 

Corresponding  member.  Commercial  .A.sso- 
ciation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1930 

Ciorresjxtnding  member,  .Alberdi  Library, 
Buenos  .Aires. 

1923 

Corresponding  member.  Institute  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  Lawyers,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

19.30 

Corresponding  member,  .Alberdi  Library, 
’I  iicuman. 

1923 

Honorary  member.  Engineering  Club  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1931 

Honorary  member,  Genoa  Literary  and 
Scientific  .Assixiation. 

1926 

Honorary  memlxT,  .Academy  of  Political 
•Science  in  the  City  of  New  A'oi  k. 

1933 

Honorary  member,  Bolivarian  Society  of 
Ecuador. 

1926 

Corresponding  member,  .Argentine  .Scien¬ 
tific  .Society. 

1933 

Honorary  president,  Christopher  Columbus 
International  Committee,  A’enezuela. 

1926 

Corresponding  member,  Guatemalan  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  Society. 

1934 

Honorary  member,  Cartagena  .Academy  of 
History,  Colombia. 
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1934  Honorary  member,  Argentine-American 
Cultural  Institute. 

1934  Life  member,  .Xcademy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia. 

1934  Honorary  member,  Bolivarian  Society  of 

Colombia. 

1935  Honorary  member,  Venezuelan  Society  of 

Natural  Sciences. 

1935  Corresponding  member,  \’enezuelan  .\cad- 

emy  of  Political  and  .Social  Science. 

1936  Corresponding  member,  .Argentine  Insti¬ 

tute  of  International  Law. 

1936  Corresponding  memlx-r,  Venezuelan  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Review. 

1936  Honorary  member,  Ibero-.\merican  Wo¬ 
men's  .Alliance,  Mexico. 

1936  Honorary  member.  University  Teachers’ 

•Association,  .Argentina. 

1937  Honorary  member.  Pan  .American  Colum¬ 

bus  Society,  Cuba. 

1937  Honorary  member.  Pan  .American  .Society 

of  Brazil,  Sao  Paulo. 

1938  Corresponding  member,  Campinas  Center 

of  Science,  .Arts,  and  Letters,  Brazil. 

1938  Honorary  memlx-r,  .San  Martin  Institute 

of  Colombia. 

1939  Diploma  of  honor,  Mexican  .Academy 

alTiliated  with  the  Spanish  .Academy  of 
Letters. 

1939  Life  fellowship  in  political  science,  .Andean 
.Anthropological  Expedition. 

1939  Honorary  president,  .Argentine  Cultural 

Committee,  Buenos  .Aires. 

1940  Honorary  member.  Pi  Gamma  Mu. 

1940  Corresponding  member,  Ceara  Institute, 

Brazil. 

1941  Honorary  member,  .American  Social  Union. 

1942  Member  emeritus,  Louisiana  Club  of 

Houston. 

1942  Honorary  member.  International  Press 
.Association. 

1944  Honorary  member,  A’eteran  Wireless  Op¬ 
erators  .Association  Inc.,  New  York. 

1944  Corresponding  member.  Historical  Studies 
Sexiety  of  .San  Jose  de  Flores,  Buenos 
.Aires. 

(?)  Corresponding  member,  .Academy  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  Bolivar  Pontifical  Univer¬ 
sity,  Medellin,  Colombia. 


(?)  MemlxT  ex  officio,  Curatorium  of  the 
Inter-.American  .Academy  of  Compara- 
tiveand  International  Law,  Habana. 

(?)  Honorary  corresponding  member,  Agustin 
.Aspiazu  Intellectual  Center,  La  Paz. 

(?)  Honorary  life  member.  Friend  of  the  .Arts 
Mutual  and  Cultural  Society,  Lima. 

(?)  Memlx-r  of  advisory  board,  .Academy  of 
World  Economics,  Washington. 

(?)  Member  of  international  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  .American  .Automobile  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington. 

(?)  Member,  National  Institute  of  .Social 

.Science,  New  York. 

(?)  Memlx-r,  .American  Bar  .Association. 

(?)  Member,  .American  National  Committee 
on  International  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion. 

(?)  Member,  Committee  on  Organization, 

First  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Hygiene. 

(?)  Honorary  member.  National  Historical 

.Society  of  the  .Argentine  Republic. 

(?)  Honorary  member,  .American  Interna¬ 

tional  Law  .Association. 

(?)  Member,  District  Governing  Committee, 

Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical 
and  Preventive  Medicine. 

(?)  Fellow,  .American  .Academy  of  .Arts  and 

Sciences. 

(?)  Member,  American  Political  Science  .Asso¬ 

ciation. 

(?)  Member,  .Advisory  Committee,  National 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Tr.W’ELS 

Long  before  Dr.  Rowe  became  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  he  had  made  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  many  republics  of 
Latin  America.  He  visited  their  capitals,  and 
conversed  with  statesmen  and  with  leaders  in 
educational  and  scientific  work.  But  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  these  key  figures;  he  also  won 
for  himself  an  understanding  of  their  background 
by  traveling  through  many  provinces,  studying 
social  and  political  institutions  in  their  everyday 
setting,  forming  personal  friendships,  and  record¬ 
ing  some  of  his  daily  impressions  in  letters,  snap¬ 
shots,  and  diaries.  In  many  cases  these  impres¬ 
sions  took  on  an  added  value  by  comparison  with 
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TRIP  ACROSS  BRAZIL,  1906 

In  the  course  of  industrious  travels,  Dr.  Rowe 
saw  not  only  the  capitals  but  the  states  or  provinces 
of  many  countries. 


his  own  earlier  observations,  for  he  would  note  the 
changes  that  had  been  made  since  his  last  visit  to 
the  same  spot,  two  or  three  or  six  years  before. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  travels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
began  with  his  stay  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  necessary 
part  of  his  work  as  a  memlxT  of  the  commission 
which  revised  the  laws  of  that  island  in  1901.  In 
1903  he  went  to  Mexico  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  dozen  years  he  made  five 
more  visits  to  that  country,  all  of  them  journeys 
which  involved  a  considerable  amount  of  serious 
study. 

During  those  same  years  before  the  first  World 
War,  he  went  three  times  to  .Xrgentina,  each  time 
for  a  period  of  several  months.  The  voyage  itself 
was  no  small  undertaking,  for  at  that  time  the 
South  .American  traveler  from  New  York  had  to 
cross  the  .Atlantic  twice.  To  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  Buenos  .Aires  he  must  first  go  to  Europe  and 
take  a  steamer  from  London,  Liverjxiol,  or  some 
continental  piort.  The  first  of  the  -Argentine  visits 
was  a  sequel  to  a  memorable  stay  in  Brazil,  the 
earliest  South  .American  experience  of  the  future 
Pan  American  executive.  In  1 906  Dr.  Rowe  served 
as  one  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July  and  -August 
of  that  year.  .After  the  conference  ended.  Dr. 


Rowe  began  a  tour  of  southern  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  various  parts  of  .Argentina,  stopping  at  the 
University  of  La  Plata  near  Buenos  Aires  for  a 
leisurely  period  of  academic  life  which  included 
an  honorary  degree,  the  first  of  a  long  series.  In 
.April  1 907  he  crossed  into  Chile,  and  after  several 
months  in  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  and  several 
more  honorary  degrees,  he  sailed  for  home  in 
■September. 

The  next  year  the  Pennsylvania  professor  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  First  Pan  .American  .Scientific 
Congress,  which  was  to  meet  in  Chile  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1908.  This  mission  he  combined  with  a 
seven-month  tour  of  the  southern  countries.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  in  July  1908,  and  after 
industrious  travels  in  parts  of  Brazil,  in  Uruguay, 
and  in  several  provinces  of  .Argentina,  he  arrived 
at  Santiago  in  December,  ready  for  the  congress 
and  for  a  renewal  of  the  Chilean  friendships 
formed  in  1907.  When  the  congress  closed  in 
January  he  sailed  for  home,  and  by  February 
1909  he  was  back  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  spent  his  uni¬ 
versity  vacation  in  Mexico,  studying,  writing, 
and  traveling.  The  next  year  he  did  the  same, 
and  again  in  1911  and  1912. 

Many  of  these  expieditions  included  a  few  days 
in  Panama,  for  the  Panama  Canal  was  not  opened 


READY  FOR  A  RIDE 
Dr.  Rowe  was  fond  of  riding,  tennis,  and  walking. 
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to  traffic  until  1914,  and  the  time  between  voyages 
was  always  put  to  profitable  use.  Much  closer 
ties  with  Panama  were  formed  in  1913,  when 
Dr.  Rowe  was  a  member  of  the  United  States- 
Panama  Land  Commission.  From  February  to 
September  of  that  year  he  lived  in  Panama, 
working  hard  at  a  task  which  brought  him  not 
only  a  wide  personal  acquaintance  but  also  a 
close  association  with  various  phases  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  economic  life. 

By  1920,  the  year  in  which  he  was  made 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
Dr.  Rowe  had  formed  personal  ties  in  every 
corner  of  the  .American  republics,  and  through 
his  busy  years  of  administrative  responsibility 
he  did  not  fail  to  keep  up  those  connections. 
From  Washington  he  took  many  journeys  to 
attend  Pan  .American  conferences  or  to  visit 
countries  by  special  invitation.  The  pressure  of 
his  duties  obliged  him,  however,  to  decline  many 
of  the  government  invitations  to  be  present  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  presidential  inaugu¬ 
rations. 

Dr.  Rowe  returned  several  times  to  a  number 
of  countries,  esptecially  to  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
.Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Panama.  On  his 
way  north  in  1925  from  a  congress  in  .South 
•America,  he  visited  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  He 
went  in  other  years  to  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela,  to  Paraguay,  to  Cuba,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  and  Haiti.  In  1945  he  was 
again  in  Mexico.  Everywhere  there  was  a 
welcome,  not  only  for  the  head  of  a  great  inter¬ 
national  institution,  but  also  for  a  personal 
friend. 
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Pan  American  Bequests  in  the  Will  of 
Leo  Stanton  Rowe 


.  .  .  My  trustees  shall  .  .  .  transfer,  as- 
sistn  and  pay  over  the  entire  trust  jjroperty 
and  estate  then  in  its  hands,  tosrether  with 
any  undistributed  aceumidations  of  net 
income  thereon,  absolutely,  unto  the  Pan 
American  L’nion,  Washint^ton,  1).  to 
be  added  to  and  form  part  of  the  Rcvolv- 
ine;  or  Loan  Fund,  hereinafter  created,  of 
my  residuary  property  and  estate. 

I  c;ivc  and  bequeath  unto  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  L'nion  my  collection  of  medals,  me¬ 
dallions.  archaeolos;ical  specimens,  photo- 
e;raphs.  pictures,  busts,  statues.  rue;s  with 
the  exception  of  the  fur  rua;s.  also  all 
furniture  at  the  Annex  beloneiinii  to  me 
as  well  as  the  china  and  glassware. 

I  Rive  and  bequeath  unto  the  Sch(K)l  of 
Foreis;n  Service  of  Gcoreietown  University, 
Washington,  D.  C^,  all  of  my  IhkjIvS  relat¬ 
ing  to  Latin  -Xmerica. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  sum 
of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  (S2,ftfM)).  the 
income  of  which  shall  Ik*  used  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the 
student  presentins;  the  l)est  essay  on  The 
Significance  of  the  Pan  American  Movement. 

I  t!:ive  and  bequeath  unto  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata 
(La  Plata,  .\r'j;entina)  the  sum  of  One 


Thousand  Dollars  (SI, 000),  the  income  of 
which  shall  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  a  prize  medal  and  sum  of  money  to  lx*  k 
awarded  the  student  who  presents  the  ! 
best  essay  on  The  Significance  of  the  Pan 
.American  Movement. 

1  sive  and  bequeath  unto  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  University  of  C’hile  (San¬ 
tiago.  C^hile)  the  sum  of  One  'Fhousand 
Dollars  (SI, 000).  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a 
prize  medal  and  sum  of  money  to  Ite 
awarded  the  student  w  ho  jiresemts  the  lx*st 
essay  on  The  Significance  of  the  Pan  .American 
.\tovement.  ' 

.\nd  [I  sive  and  bequeath]  the  entire  ! 
remainder  *  [of  my  estate]  unto  the  Pan  f 
.American  L’nion,  hereinl)efore  mentioned.  { 
to  lx*  administered  by  the  Governine;  Board  ' 
of  the  Pan  .American  L'nion  as  a  Revolvint:  | 
Fund  to  lx*  used  under  such  conditions  as  | 
the  Governintt  Board  may  determine  as  a  | 
Loan  Fund  for  Latin  .American  students  ( 
who  may  desire  to  study  in  the  universities  I 
of  the  L’nited  States.  This  Revolving  Fund  1 
may  also  be  used  by  the  Governine;  Board  ! 
as  a  Loan  Fund  for  the  entire  jx-rsonnel  | 
of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion  under  retjula-  r 
tions  prescrilx'd  by  the  Governing  Board."  | 

•  This  amounts  to  more  than  $400,000.  | 
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Bust  of  Doctor  Rowe 


The  follouine;  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  liy  the  (jovernina;  Board  of  the 
Pan  Aineriean  L'nion  on  March  5,  1947: 

At  tlie  meetins;  held  on  December  6, 
1946.  the  Board  adopted  a  resolution  on 
(he  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  in  which, 
amont?  other  thinsis.  it  was  ai^reed  that  the 
ashes  of  Dr.  Rowe  should  be  preserved  in 
the  huildins'  of  the  Pan  .American  L'nion. 

in  considerintj  the  most  apjiropriatc 
manner  in  which  to  e;ive  effect  to  this  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Ciovernins;  Board,  the  under- 
sit;ned  members  of  the  special  Committee 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followine; 
conclusions  for  the  consideration  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Board.  These  conclusions 
have  iH'cn  reached  after  consulting  the 
views  of  the  architect  of  the  Pan  American 
building  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee's  ow  n  consideration  of  the  matter. 

1  he  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
are: 

1.  That  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of 
Dr.  Rowe  be  enclosed  in  a  marble  jx-destal 
on  which  shall  be  placed  a  bust  of  the  late 
Director  General. 

2.  That  the  bust  l)c  of  white  marble 
and  that  it  Ik'  placed  in  the  patio  of  the 
Pan  .American  building,  on  the  north 
side. 

3.  That  the  {X'destal  be  of  a  marble 
similar  to  that  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
patio,  and  that  it  bear  the  inscription: 

LEO  S.  ROWE 
Ciudadam  de  America 
1871-1946 


It  is  recommended  that  the  |)hrase 
“Ciudadano  de  .America"  appear  only  in 
Spanish.  The  Ccmirittce  discussed  the 
possibility  of  having  this  inscription  in  the 
four  oflicial  languages  of  the  Pan  .American 
L'nion,  but  because  of  limitations  of  space 
and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  esthetic 
apjx’arance  of  the  ix'destal,  the  conclusion 
was  unanimously  reached  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  have  it  appear  in  only  one 
language. 

4.  That  the  Ckxnmittee  be  authorized  to 
select  an  artist  to  sculpture  the  bust.  The 
C'ommittee  discus.sed  the  various  methods 
by  which  an  artist  might  be  selected,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  an  international  comjxni- 
tion,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  practical  methtxl,  if  agreeable  to  the 
Governing  Board,  would  be  to  entrust  the 
selection  to  the  C'ommittee.* 

Resjx'ctfully  submitted, 

.Antonio  R(x:m.\ 

Ambassador  oj  Colombia 
J.  |.  A'.M.I  ARINO 
Ambassador  oJ  Panama 
Li'is  Qitntanu.i.a 
Ambassador  of  Mexico 
Ricardo  Martinez  A'argas 
Ambassador  oJ  Bolivia 
Cari.os  Rodrigi'EZ  Baigorria 
Ambassador  oJ  Argentina 
Spri  II.I.E  Br.xden 
Bepresentative  oJ  the  L  'nited  States 

Febrcary  20,  1947 

'  I  he  (.'onimiller  suhsequently  chose  the  distinguished 
liotivian  scutph.r  Marino  .\uhez  det  Prado  to  make 
the  bust. 


Messages  of  Condolence 


United  Nations 

Statement  by  the  Pre:sident  of  the  General 
Assembly,  P.  H.  Spaak 

.  .  .  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director-General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  eminent  servant  of  the 
cause  of  peace  and  international  cooperation  died 
tragically  the  day  before  yesterday. 

(All  members  of  the  Assembly  rose.) 

I  wish  to  express  the  keen  feeling  of  regret  which 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  feels 
in  view  of  the  great  loss  suffered  by  his  country  of 
birth,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
countries  that  he  has  taken  to  his  heart — the  other 
twenty  Republics  of  the  .American  continent. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Dr.  Rowe 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  setting  up  of  better 
relations  between  the  American  peoples  and  has 
not  hesitated  to  devote  the  last  26  years  of  his 
very  active  life  to  the  development  of  the  Pan 
.American  movement,  whose  success  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  relations  between  21  nations  is  an 
example  for  the  whole  world. 

As  one  of  the  regional  systems  provided  for  in 
the  Charter  of  .San  Francisco,  the  Pan  American 
Organization  has  made  a  great  contribution, 
legal,  social,  and  economic,  to  the  more  universal 
movement  of  the  United  Nations. 

Everywhere,  in  the  achievements  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  .American  States,  in  the  agreements 
reached  between  them,  one  notices  the  invisible 
influence  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  whose  timely 
counsel,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  and,  above  all,  whose  love  for  the  pteoples 
themselves  served  to  bring  the  national  interests 
of  these  peoples  to  such  expression  and  with 
formulas  which  provided  compromises  acceptable 
to  all. 

The  messages  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe 
that  are  published  herewith  are  only  part  of  those 
received  by  the  Pan  .American  Union.  .Many  officials 
stationed  in  Washington  offered  their  condolences  in 
person.  Other  expressions  of  grief  came  from  heads  of 
government  ministries  and  bureaus  in  all  the  American 
republics,  from  learned  societies  of  many  kinds.  Rotary 
Clubs,  automobile  associations,  T.  .\t.  C.  li¬ 

braries,  chambers  of  commerce,  inter-.American  groups, 
teachers'  associations,  individual  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  from  numerous  well  known  and  unknown 
men  and  women.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was 
not  room  for  all  these  or  for  the  many  eloquent  editorials 
that  paid  Dr.  Roive  tribute. — Editor. 
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In  the  name  of  this  General  Assembly,  I  express 
therefore  to  our  dear  colleagues  of  the  nations 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  our  most 
sincere  condolences  for  the  great  loss  which  wc 
all  feel  we  have  undergone  in  the  death  of  Dr. 

Leo  S.  Rowe. 

{Journal  of  the  United  \ations  Ik 
j\o.  54,  9  December  1946) 

United  Nations 

Lake  Succes.s,  New  York 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  constitutes 
a  grievous  loss  to  international  cooperation  and 
world  understanding.  His  eminent  services  to 
inter-American  peace  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  creation  of  the  spirit  which  underlies  the 
San  Francisco  Charter.  Here  at  the  United 
Nations  we  mourn  his  passing  away  when  he 
still  had  much  to  contribute  to  the  common 
ideals.  Please  accept  and  convey  to  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  the  sincere  condolences  of  the  United  ^ 
Nations  and  my  own. 

Trygve  Lie 
Secretary  General 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
Santiago,  Chile 

In  the  name  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie¬ 
ties  and  in  my  own  I  send  the  deepiest  sympathy 
on  the  oecasion  of  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
servant  of  Pan  .American  ideals.  Dr.  Rowe. 

Sergio  Huneeus 

Intern.mtonal  L.abor  Organiz.mton  ; 

Montreal 

Please  accept  on  bt'half  of  myself  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  an  expression  of  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  on  the  tragic  death  of  Director 
General  Rowe.  His  devotion  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  the  great  cause  of  international 
understanding  will  make  all  who  work  for  the 
same  ideals  cherish  his  memory. 

Edward  Phelan 

Director  General 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
OF  THE  United  Nations 

Washington 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe.  There  are 
surely  few  men  in  public  life  who  have  served  as 
long  and  as  ably  as  he.  The  position  Dr.  Rowe 
has  occupied  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  L’nion  for  so  many  years  and  with  such 
distinction  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

In  the  past  Dr.  Rowe  and  I  had  more  than  one 
occasion  to  talk  over  together  problems  of  mutual 
interest  to  our  two  organizations.  As  a  relatively 
young  organization,  new  to  the  Latin  American 
scene,  we  solicited  his  advice  and  counsel  and 
found  him  always  most  generous  and  under¬ 
standing.  By  his  death  we  have  been  deprived  of 
a  wise  and  valued  friend. 

The  foundation  of  mutual  good  will  and 
cooperation  between  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  Dr.  Rowe  did  so  much  to  foster,  has  been 
firmly  laid.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  warm 
friendliness,  which  he  so  completely  typified,  that 
we  extend  to  the  Acting  Director-General,  Dr. 
Pedro  de  Alba,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem 
and  the  pledge  of  our  full  cooperation. 

F.  L.  McDougall 
Counselor  and  Acting  Director-Gerural 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
AND  Cultural  Organization 

Paris 

The  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Rowe  and  expresses  to  you  its  deep 
condolences. 

L£on  Blum 

American  International  Institute  for 
THE  Protection  of  Childhood 

Montevideo 

We  have  just  learned  through  the  morning 
papers  of  the  lamentable  and  tragic  death  of  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  so  efficiently  directed  the  progress  of  that 
great  institution  of  American  brotherhood,  the 
Pan  American  Union. 


The  American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood  considered  him  one  of 
its  best  and  most  respected  friends.  The  sad  news 
has  affected  us  deeply  and  we  wish,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  express  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
our  sincere  condolences. 

Dr.  Rowe  was  a  true  champion  of  American¬ 
ism,  and  his  name  will  remain  a  symbol  of  unalter¬ 
able  union  for  all  the  republics  of  this  Continent. 

Roberto  Berro 

Director  General 

Associ.ation  of  .American  Writers  and 
Artists 

Habana 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  of 
American  Writers  and  Artists  sends  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe,  an  outstanding 
leader  of  Pan  .Americanism.  The  Board  has  de¬ 
creed  3  days  of  official  mourning,  and  is  planning 
a  special  ceremony  in  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
to  his  work. 

Pastor  del  Rio 

Secretary  General 

Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense 

Montevideo 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Politi¬ 
cal  Defense,  meeting  in  spiecial  session,  voted  to 
send  to  the  Pan  American  Union  its  profound 
sympathy  in  the  death  of  the  eminent  Ameri¬ 
canist  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  who  rendered  remarkable 
service  to  the  whole  continent.  We  request 
Your  Excellency  to  lay  upon  the  grave  a  wreath 
of  flowers  in  the  name  of  this  committee. 

Alberto  Guam 

President 

Federation  of  American  Associations 
of  Commerce  and  Production 

Montevideo 

We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  The  cause  of  continental 
solidarity  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

Jos£  Brunet,  Chairman 
Carlos  Ons,  Secretary 
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First  Congress  of  Bolivarian  Societies 

Quito 

Permit  me  to  report  that,  following  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Elcuador,  the 
First  Congress  of  Bolivarian  Soeieties  of  Greater 
Colombia  (Venezuela,  Colombia,  F-euador), 
which  has  just  taken  place  in  this  capital,  re¬ 
solved: 

To  express  our  profound  grief  at  the  irreparable 
loss  occasioned  by  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  sincere  Americanist  and  admirer  of  the 
ideas  of  Bolivar  the  Liberator;  eminent  citizen  and 
supporter  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy;  and  to 
send  our  condolences  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
because  of  this  unhappy  event. 

The  Bolivarian  Society  of  Elcuador  shares  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  Bolivarian 
.Societies  and  joins  in  the  mourning  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  for  the  ptissing  of  that  outstand¬ 
ing  democrat  and  true  Bolivarian. 

A.  Munoz  Borrf.ro 
Sfcretary  Gfnrral  of  the  Bolivarian 
Society  oj  Ecuador 

G.ARDE  d’HoNNEUR  DU  LiBERTADOR 
Port-au-Prince 

Garde  d'Honneur  du  Libertador  shares  the 
sorrow  of  the  workers  of  all  American  countries 
in  the  death  of  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Pierre  Moravia  Morpeau 

The  Institute  of  Inter-.\merican 
Aff.airs 

Washington 

It  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us  of  The  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation  to  learn  this  morning  of 
Dr.  Rowe’s  accidental  death.  I  feel  I  may  speak 
not  only  for  all  of  the  men  and  women  connected 
with  our  work  in  the  United  States  but  the  many 
{jcodIc  engaged  in  cooperative  inter-American 
programs  in  the  held  in  saying  that  to  us  Dr. 
Rowe’s  death  is  a  tragic  loss.  As  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  past 
twenty-six  years  he  had  already  charted  the  way 
to  inter-American  understanding  when  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  pressing  times  before  and  during 
World  War  II,  decided  that  it  must  supplement 
its  membership  in  the  Pan  American  Union  by 
active  cooperative  programs  in  the  fields  of 


health  and  sanitation,  education,  food  supply,  and 
transportation. 

Carrying  out  the  many  tasks  of  a  difficult  and 
delicate  nature  confided  to  us  was  made  easier 
by  the  knowledge  that  Dr.  Row'c,  with  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  sympathy,  could  always  be  called  upon 
for  understanding  and  guidance. 

Please  accept  our  most  heartfelt  condolences 
over  the  passing  of  this  great  friend  of  Pan 
Americanism. 

W.  C.  Brister 
Acting  President 

Inter-American  Academy  of  Compar.a- 
TivE  AND  International  Law 

Habana 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Curatorium  of  this 
institution  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  write 
you  of  the  deep  sorrow  of  all  those  present  in  the 
irreparable  loss  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the  Director 
of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  and  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Curatorium  of  this  Academy. 
His  tireless  labors  were  responsible  for  much  of 
the  progress  in  promoting  friendship  among  the 
nations  of  the  Continent. 

George  Finch,  President 
Enrique  Doi.z.  Secretary  General 

The  Inter-.\merican  Bar  Associ.atiox 

Washington 

Whereas:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  passed  away  on 
December  5,  1946;  and 

Whereas:  For  more  than  a  quarter  century  he 
served  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  in  that  capacity  he  became  known 
throughout  the  .\mericas  for  his  leadership,  his 
untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism,  and  his  friendly  cooperation  with  individuals 
and  groups  working  for  the  common  ideal;  and 

Whereas:  He  has  shown  keen  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Bar  Association 
since  its  establishment  and  constantly  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  A.ssoeiation; 

Now,  Therefore,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  hereby 
resolves: 

1.  To  express  deep  sorrow  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  in  the  name  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  .Association,  as  well  as  in  its  own  name;  and 

2.  To  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  to  the  members  of  his 
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familv,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  records  of  the 
Association. 

Bv  the  Executive  Committee; 

George  Maurice  Morris,  Chairman 

Alberto  Blanco 

Camilo  de  Brigard  Silv.a 

Hernando  de  Lavalle 

Miguel  S.  M.acedo 

D.  L.  McCarthy,  K.  C. 

Alberto  Ui.loa 
Haroi.do  Vait.adao 
William  Roy  V’ali.ance 

Inter-American  Boy  Scout  Council 
Mexico  City 

With  deep  sorrow  I  have  learned  of  the  tragic 
death  of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  Rowe  rendered  great  service  to  the  Inter- 
.Amcrican  Scout  Movement.  For  that  reason  his 
memory  will  always  be  venerated  by  our  institu¬ 
tion. 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  sympathy  and  that 
of  the  Inter- American  Boy  Scout  Council. 

Juan  Laine 

President 

Inter-.\meric.an  Caribbean  Union  and 
Pan  .\merican  Columbian  Society 

Habana 

The  Inter-American  Caribbean  Union  and  the 
Pan  American  Columbian  Society  send  to  the  Pan 
.American  Union  sincere  sympathy  in  the  death 
of  its  great  Director,  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Miguel  Angel  Campa 

President 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 

Washington 

Whereas  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  was  a  true  apiostle  of 
Pan  Americanism,  spreading  in  this  Hemisphere 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  union,  progress, 
and  democracy; 

W'hereas  his  long  life  was  full  of  honor,  goodness, 
and  justice  and  his  memory  can  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  future  generations  because  of  the  gifts  of 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  impartiality  that 
ennobled  his  existence; 


Whereas  he  always  protected  the  interests  of 
women,  supporting  their  ideals  with  enthusiasm, 
determination,  and  generous  sympathy; 

The  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 
Resolves; 

To  request  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  that  on  the  initiative  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  the  bust  of  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  .Americas, 
as  a  continual  tribute  expressing  gratitude  for  his 
work  and  veneration  and  respect  for  his  memory. 

Minerva  Bernardino 

Chairman 

Inter-.\merican  Coffee  Board 

New  York 

The  members  of  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Board  were  profoundly  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  the  beloved  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  In  Dr. 
Rowe's  passing  the  Union,  the  Board,  and  all 
supporters  of  the  ideal  of  Pan  American  coopera¬ 
tion  have  lost  an  honored  and  devoted  friend. 
On  behalf  of  the  Board,  and  of  myself  personally, 

I  extend  to  you  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  your  bereavement  and 
sorrow. 

Edward  G.  Cale 

Chairman 

Inter-Americ.an  Defense  Board 

Washington 

Whereas; 

.A.  Dr.  Leo  .S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  died  in  Washington  on  5  December 
1946; 

B.  The  demise  of  this  outstanding  man  deprives 
that  organization  as  well  as  the  American  nations 
of  one  of  their  most  fervent,  effective,  and  devoted 
servants  in  the  common  cause  of  Hemisphere 
unity  and  solidarity; 

C.  His  personal  talents  and  his  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  attributes,  evidenced  in  his  work,  con¬ 
stitute  a  supreme  example  of  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  Pan- Americanism; 

The  In  ter- American  Defense  Board,  in  its  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Session,  10  December  1946, 
Resolves; 

1.  To  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe  by  rising  and  standing  one  minute  in 
silence,  and  by  causing  to  appear  in  the  Minutes 
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an  expression  of  its  profound  grief  for  his  lament¬ 
able  demise; 

2.  To  express  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Bocird  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  members  of  that  distinguished  body, 
its  profound  grief  for  the  death  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe; 

3.  To  participate,  cis  a  body,  in  whatever  memo¬ 
rial  programs  may  be  held  by  the  Pan  .American 
Union; 

4.  To  present  a  plaque  at  the  time  and  place 
considered  most  appropriate  by  the  Pan  American 
Union; 

5.  To  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  with  a 
note  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Official  copy. 

L.  S.  Hitchcock,  Colonel,  GSC 

Secretary  General 

Inter-American  Federation  of 
Automobile  Clubs 

Buenos  Aires 

This  Federation  desires  to  express  its  deepiest 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
His  death  is  an  inestimable  loss  to  America. 

Carlos  Anesi 

President 

Inter-American  Federation  of  Societies 
of  Authors  and  Composers 

Habana 

The  Inter-American  Federation  of  Societies  of 
Authors  and  Composers  profoundly  deplores  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  offers  its 
sincerest  sympathy.  The  tragic  news  has  filled 
all  America  with  consternation,  especially  the 
inter-American  organizations,  such  as  our  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  well  knew  his  constant  concern  for 
American  culture  and  solidarity.  We  send  this 
expression  of  our  deep  sorrow  to  the  distinguished 
institution  to  which  his  remarkable  gifts  did  honor. 

Natalio  Chediak 

Secretary  General 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute 
Mexico  City 

This  Institute  has  been  profoundly  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 


the  Pan  American  Union.  I  personally  havt 
been  deeply  affected,  for  Dr.  Rowe  and  I  were 
friends  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  name  of  our  Governing  Board  I  beg  you 
to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Institute  in  the  re¬ 
grettable  loss  of  one  who  contributed  so  much, 
both  personally  and  officially,  to  the  Indianist 
movement  that  is  developing  in  the  Americas. 

Manuel  Gamio 

Director 

Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences 

Turrialba 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  and  other  friends  in 
Turrialba  desire  you  to  transmit  to  the  Governing 
Board  and  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
their  condolences  and  extreme  sense  of  loss  in  the 
untimely  passing  of  Director  General  Leo  S. 
Rowe. 

Ralph  H.  Allee 

Director 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Municipal 
History 

Habana 

The  Inter-American  Institute  of  Municipal 
History  is  deeply  grieved  by  the  death  of  your 
illustrious  Director  General,  Dr.  Rowe. 

Jos£  Luciano  Franco 

Secretary  General 

Inter-American  Juridicai.  Committee 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

We  are  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo 
S.  Rowe.  In  the  name  of  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  and  in  my  own  name,  1  send 
this  sincere  expression  of  our  sorrow  at  the  irrep¬ 
arable  loss  which  the  cause  of  continental  soli¬ 
darity  has  just  suffered. 

Francisco  Campos 

Chairman 

Inter-American  Radio  Office 

Habana 

Please  accept  our  most  sincere  condolences. 
Pan  Americanism  has  lost  its  most  zealous 
architect. 

Director  of  the  Office 
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Inter-American  Statistical  Institute 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

Please  accept  sincerest  condolences  untimely 
death  Doctor  Rowe,  which  bereaves  us  of  a  loyal 
friend  and  great  leader. 

M.  A.  Teixeira  de  Freitas, 

President 

Inter-American  Trade-m.ark  Bureau 

Habana 

1  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  sad  news.  I  had 
great  affection  for  Dr.  Rowe  and,  like  ail  America, 

I  mourn  the  passing  of  so  remarkable  a  personage. 

Juan  Luis  RodrIguez 

Director 

Latin  American  Association  of 
Musicians 

Santiago,  Chile 

Please  accept  the  sincere  sympathy  of  aladem 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe. 

Brunilda  Cartes 

Secretary  General 

Pan  American  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
municipal  Cooperation 

Habana 

Inexpressibly  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
death  of  our  great  mutual  friend  and  guide. 
Deepest  sympathy. 

Carlos  M.  Moran 

Pan  .American  Institute  of  Geography 
AND  History 

Washington 

On  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History  and  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  please  accept  our  most  sincere  expression 
of  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  the  tragic  death 
of  the  Union’s  esteemed  and  beloved  Director 
General,  Dr.  Rowe.  This  Institute  feels,  as  must 
all  America,  that  it  has  lost  in  him  a  great  and 
understanding  friend. 

Robert  H.  Randall 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee 


Pan  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineering  and  Geology 

Santiago,  Chile 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology  has 
learned  with  profound  regret  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  eminent  Americanist. 

Please  accept  this  expression  of  heartfelt  con¬ 
dolence. 

MarIn  Rodriguez,  President 
Roberto  Muller,  Secretary 

Pan  .American  Railway  Congress 
Buenos  Aires 

The  Executive  Committee  has  learned  with 
great  sadness  of  the  death  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
He  was  an  eminent  personage  who  guided  that 
institution  with  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  who  cooperated  most  effectively  in  fostering 
friendly  relations  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
Continent. 

Our  Association  offers  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  its  most  heartfelt  condolences. 

Enrique  Chanourdie,  President 
J.  Nunez  Brian,  Secretary  General 

Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau 
Washington 

The  death  of  Doctor  Leo  S.  Rowe  would  have 
been  a  calamity  at  any  time  to  the  cause  of  Pan 
Americanism,  for  possibly  there  is  no  one  who 
personified  better  the  ideals  of  the  doctrine  of 
Pan  American  solidarity  than  he,  but  happening 
at  the  time  it  did  it  was  a  tragedy,  the  importance 
of  which  only  the  future  can  tell. 

Doctor  Rowe  and  I  came  to  the  Pan  American 
building  at  about  the  same  time  in  1920,  he  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
rich  with  a  background  of  training  in  finance 
and  diplomacy,  and  familiarity  with  the  existing 
problems  of  the  Pan  American  governments,  and 
I  with  only  technical  knowledge  of  the  same 
region  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  since  that  time,  and  to  have  had  the 
advantage  of  his  calm  and  wise  judgment,  his  real 
affection  for  Latin  American  people,  and  his 
broad  vision. 
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Doctor  Rowe’s  death  creates  an  almost  irrep¬ 
arable  loss  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American  under¬ 
standing  and  to  me  personally,  as  well  as  being 
the  cause  of  deep  regret  to  his  many  friends 
whom  he  had  both  in  social  and  official  life  in 
Washington. 

Hugh  S.  Gumming 

Director 

Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Pan  American  Raii.w.ay 

Buknos  Aires 

I  was  stunned  to  see  in  our  newspapers  the 
photograph  of  our  beloved  Dr.  Rowe,  and  to  read 
of  the  tragic  accident  that  cost  such  a  valuable 
life. 

All  the  nations  of  America  will  grieve,  as  does 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway,  over  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  valued  a 
friend  and  so  kind  a  coworker.  We  have  always 
appreciated  his  unceasing  labor  and  his  help  in 
our  high  purpose  of  achieving  the  long-desired 
joining  of  the  Americas  by  rail. 

May  his  spirit  continue  to  watch  over  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  America,  and  may  our  Continent  and  the 
whole  world  enter  upon  a  reign  of  peace,  frater¬ 
nity,  and  justice. 

I  offer  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Pan  American  Railway. 

Juan  A.  Briano 

Chairman 

Permanent  Institution  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Congresses 

Washington 

Please  accept  our  most  sincere  condolences  on 
the  pa.ssing  of  Doctor  L.  S.  Rowe. 

Ai.berto  M.  Podesta 

Secretary 

Postal  Union  of  the  .Americas  and  Spain 

Montevideo 

With  profound  grief  we  have  learned  of  the 
death  of  Leo  S.  Rowe,  eminent  citizen  of  the 
Americas.  This  office  expresses  its  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Arturo  Quesada 
Miguei.  Alvars  z  Easi  man 


i 

Third  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Agricl’lture  (Executive  Committee) 

Caracas 

Please  accept  our  sincerest  sympathy  in  the  sad 
loss  of  that  eminent  inter-Americanist,  Dr, 

L.  S.  Rowe. 

R.  Alamo  Ibarra 

Seirelary  General 

First  Pan  -American  Congress  on  Social  » 
Medicine  i 

Habana 

The  First  Pan  American  C'ongrcss  on  Social 
Medicine  feels  deep  sorrow  on  being  informed  ol 
the  unexpected  death  of  Dr.  1-eo  S.  Rowe. 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  U  nion  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  this  post 
he  gave  all  his  mental  powers  and  enthusiam  to 
the  promotion  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 

Dr.  Bustamante 

Secretary 

Rotary  International  I 

Chicago 

Sincerest  condolences  on  the  passing  of  Director 
Rowe,  whose  death  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the  Pan 
American  world. 

Pint. IP  Lovejoy 
General  Secretary 

Government  Junta  of  Bolivia 

La  P.az 

Whereas: 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  rendered  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Americas,  has  died  in  the  city  of 
Washington, 

The  Government  Junta 
Decrees: 

That  December  7  be  declared  a  day  of  mourn¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Republic,  without  the  closing 
of  offices.  The  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half-mast  on 
all  public  buildings. 

The  Ministers  of  State  in  the  Departments  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Interior  are  charged 
with  the  fulfillment  of  this  decree. 
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Done  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  on  December  6,  1 946. 

Tomas  Monje  Gvtierrez 
Eduardo  Saenz  Garcia 
Roberto  Bilbao  La  \'ieja 

Witness: 

Julio  Alvarado 

Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship 

The  Sen.ate  of  Chile 

Santiago 

The  Chilean  .Senate,  deeply  moved  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  has  resolved  to  send  this 
expression  of  its  most  heartfelt  condolence. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  outstanding  personality  and,  in 
particular,  his  spirit  of  true  Americanism  made 
him  the  great  champion  of  an  ever  closer  and 
more  cfTcctivc  relationship  among  the  repulilics 
of  this  C.ontincnt.  In  him  they  saw  the  most 
perfect  personification  of  the  noble  ideals  of 
American  union  and  solidarity.  Chile,  which 
counted  him  among  its  most  beloved  friends,  pays 
reverent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Arturo  Alessandri,  President 
Fernando  Altamirano,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Chile 

Santiago 

Senor  Yrarrazaval. — Mr.  President,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  active  and  fruitful  life  of  a  great  citizen 
of  .America  has  suddenly  been  ended. 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  was  characterized  by  his  loyalty 
and  constancy  in  the  service  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  the  nations  of  .America.  He  was 
distinguished  also  by  his  many  spiecial  qualities. 
His  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  history,  and 
the  culture  of  the  American  nations  made  him, 
for  40  years,  an  influential  and  irreplaceable 
figure  at  all  international  meetings. 

The  doors  of  the  beautiful  white  building  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union  on  Seventeenth  Street  in 
Washington  were  always  cordially  opened  to  the 
citizens  of  Chile.  From  his  balcony  Dr.  Rowe 
would  show  them  the  gardens  of  the  White  House; 
he  would  take  them  to  the  bust  of  O’Higgins  in 
the  Hall  of  Heroes;  and  the  visit  would  end  with 
the  traditional  photograph  in  the  palm-bordered 
patio. 


He  loved  Chile.  He  visited  our  country  many 
times;  he  liked  our  atmosphere;  and  he  admired 
our  democratic  traditions. 

His  noble  life,  consecrated  to  a  high  ideal,  is  a 
beautiful  example  for  the  youth  of  America.  By 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  but  he 
lived  out  his  life  as  a  citizen  of  the  Americtis. 
Therefore,  all  .America  will  cherish  his  memory 
with  affection. 

I  propose  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  send  a 
cablegram  ol  condolence  to  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Senor  Coloma  (Chairman): 

If  the  Chamber  agrees,  the  cablegram  proposed 
by  Senor  Yrarrazaval  will  be  sent. 

(.Approved.) 

Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Chile 

Santiago 

At  today’s  session  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Chile  unanimously  resolved  to 
send  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  their  most  sin¬ 
cere  condolences  on  the  lamentable  death  of  the 
Union’s  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

Juan  .A.  Coloma,  Chairman 
Luis  Astaburuaga,  Secretary 

House  of  Representatives  of  Cuba 

Habana 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members: 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  just  honored, 
in  well-deserved  and  eloquent  form,  the  memory 
of  Major  General  Calixto  Garcia  Iniguez,  patriot 
and  soldier  of  Cuban  freedom.  We  consider  it 
proper  also,  in  the  field  of  continental  relations,  to 
render  a  fervent  tribute  to  a  most  admirable 
American  who  has  suddenly  been  taken  from  our 
midst  by  a  grievous  accident:  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
diplomat  par  excellence,  ardent  and  renowned 
promoter  of  all  that  might  contribute  to  the 
rapprochement  of  our  nations  and  to  a  better 
understemding  of  their  institutions  and  their 
peoples.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Rowe  was  an  indefatigable  soldier  on  behalf 
of  true  Americanism.  To  complete  devotion  of 
his  talent  and  his  zeal,  he  added  his  fine  sense  of 
responsibility  and  understanding,  and  such  good 
will  and  efficiency  that  it  became  impossible  to 
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think  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  inter- 
American  assemblies  without  linking  his  name  to 
every  good  project.  Standard  bearer  of  the  New 
America,  always  ready  to  work  for  its  greatness, 
he  believed  in  the  success  of  jjersevering  action 
and  in  the  persuasive  power  of  ideas  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  clearly  defined  collective  conscious¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  exemplary  citizen,  endowed  with 
innate  kindness  and  modesty;  a  true  ambassador 
of  good  will,  to  whom  came  all  those  who  had  no 
other  support  or  connections  in  the  great  city 
where  he  worked.  And  there  was  no  calling,  no 
good  and  noble  desire  that  did  not  obtain  from 
him  material  help  as  well  as  the  spiritual  aid  of  his 
calm  judgment  and  his  comforting  word.  His 
hands  liked  to  guide,  and  his  temperament  to 
offer,  to  accomplish,  to  bestow.  .  .  . 

I  am  asking  now  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  address  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
expressing  our  sympathy  in  the  great  loss  that 
has  so  saddened  and  moved  us  all. 

By  recognizing  eminent  service  and  by  reward¬ 
ing  merit,  societies  grow  and  institutions  are 
strengthened.  A  warrior  jmd  a  leader  has  fallen 
in  battle,  crowned  with  victory.  May  the  Con¬ 
tinent  honor  him  and  may  Cuba  remember  him! 

(The  House  of  Representatives  arose  and  unan¬ 
imously  approved  the  propxjsal  of  Dr.  Pastor 
del  Rfo.) 

House  of  Representatives  of  Cuba 

Habana 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Cuba,  fully 
aware  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  Pan 
Americanism  by  the  late  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  has  re¬ 
solved  to  express  to  the  Union  the  sincere  sym¬ 
pathy  of  its  members  in  the  tragic  loss  of  that 
illustrious  official  who  for  many  years  was  so 
faithful  an  interpreter  of  the  great  spirit  of  hemi¬ 
sphere  solidarity — a  solidarity  which  we  now 
happily  see  achieved. 

Rub£n  de  Leon 

Chairman 

N.ational  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador 

Whereas,  on  December  5  there  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Washington  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  eminent  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 


America,  and  a  figure  outstanding  on  the  .\meri. 
can  Continent  for  his  qualities  of  mind  and 
character;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Rowe,  as  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  devoted  himself  for  many 
years  to  promoting  harmony  and  solidarity  amont  \ 
the  nations  of  the  continent  through  his  persevering 
and  practical  efforts,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
culture  and  health;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  duty  of  the  Government  to 
recognize  the  merits  and  honor  the  memory  of 
prominent  licuadoreans  and  foreigners  who  be¬ 
cause  of  their  great  qualities  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments  are  a  credit  to  humanity,  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Ecuador  agrees: 

Art.  1.  To  declare  its  regret  at  the  unexptected 
death  of  an  honored  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  .America,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  in  Washington;  and 

.Art.  2.  To  send  the  condolences  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Ecuador  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  .Ambassador  of 
that  country  in  this  capital,  and  to  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  in  Washington. 

Given  at  Quito,  in  the  National  Constituent 
.Assembly,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1946. 

Mariano  Suarez  Veintimilla 

Prfsident 

pRANasco  Daiquea  Moreno 

Secretary  General 

Congress  of  Nicaragua 

Managua 

The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  laments  the  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  sends  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  its  sincere  condolences. 

Henry  Pallais 
Arnoldo  .Aleman 

Secretaries 

Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Peru 

Lima 

On  the  occasion  of  the  deeply  lamented  death 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Peru  sends 
its  condolences  to  that  institution  of  continental 
coofieration,  which  is  so  brilliantly  working  for  the 
brotherhood  of  the  nations  of  .America. 

Pedro  E.  Muniz 

Chairman 
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House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States 

Extension  of  Remarks  of 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Chiperfield  of  Illinois 

Monday,  January  6,  1947 

Mr.  Chiperfield.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcord,  I  include  therein 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  the  passing  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  late 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union: 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe  will  be  mourned  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  was  indeed  a  citizen  of  half  the 
world,  if  not  the  whole  of  it.  His  services  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  important  quarter  century  in  modern 
times  were  widely  useful.  He  lived  for  his  task, 
was  dedicated  to  it  with  all  his  soul.  News  of  his 
sudden  and  tragic  death  will  come  as  a  shock  to 
great  numbers  of  people  who  never  personally 
met  him. 

Dr.  Rowe's  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  very 
high  order.  He  was  a  scholar  of  distinction  before 
he  began  his  public  career.  Skilled  in  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  common  law,  he  brought  to  his  en¬ 
deavors  in  Washington  a  competency  for  equitable 
judgment  which  made  his  knowledge  of  the  past 
a  dynamic  force  of  compelling  value.  He  knew 
thoroughly  the  essential  doctrines  of  international 
comity.  It  was  part  of  his  equipment,  too,  that 
he  understood  financial,  industrial,  and  commer¬ 
cial  problems  in  their  larger  and  more  inclusive 
aspects.  He  proved  his  talent  notably  in  the 
Treasury  and  State  Departments  before  he  was 
chosen,  in  1920,  to  carry  on  the  work  developied 
by  John  Barrett. 

But  Dr.  Rowe's  major  achievements  were  not 
mere  negotiations  between  governments.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  wonderful  heart,  a  simple  and  kindly 
man  who  cared  deeply  about  humanity  without 
regard  to  condition  or  creed  or  class  or  any  other 
limitation.  If  the  good-neighbor  ideal  was  sym¬ 
bolized  by  any  individual,  he  was  that  one.  His 
chivalry  is  a  legend  that  surely  will  endure. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  survival  and 
progress  of  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  his  efforts. 
The  21  republics  of  the  newer  half  of  the  globe, 
with  Canada  not  overlooked,  were  to  him  a  single 
society,  varying  only  in  minor  respiects,  sharing 
an  identic  destiny,  advancing  cooperatively  to¬ 


ward  a  mutual  prosperity  as  well  as  peace  and 
freedom.  All  the  monument  that  he  would  wish 
is  that  of  the  continuance  of  the  movement  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  best  tribute  possible  to 
pay  to  him  is  practical  support  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  program. 

Congressional  Record — Appendix,  January  10,  1947 . 

Senate  of  Uruguay 

Senor  Berro.  I  should  like  to  make  a  short 
statement  that  I  believe  to  be  entirely  fitting  at 
this  time. 

During  the  recess  of  the  legislature  there  oc¬ 
curred  the  tragic  death  of  an  American  figure  who 
well  deserves  to  have  this  Senate  join  in  the  trib¬ 
utes  that  Uruguay  and  all  America  have  been 
paying  him.  I  am  referring  to  the  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  who  ad¬ 
ministered  that  institution  for  25  years  with  great 
dignity,  with  real  diplomacy,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  gift  of  courtesy  and  friendliness. 

All  of  us  who  are  advocates — strong  advocates — 
of  American  brotherhood,  arc  acquainted  with 
the  work  that  Dr.  Rowe  has  done.  He  travelled, 
more  than  once,  through  almost  all  the  countries 
of  America — the  large  and  the  small,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  in  all  of  them  he  supported  the 
principle  of  absolute  equality  of  sox’ereignty,  what¬ 
ever  the  material  or  natural  differences.  He  was 
an  eager  worker  for  American  friendship.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  know 
personally  of  the  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  with 
which  Dr.  Rowe  treated  the  representatives  of 
the  different  countries,  especially  those  of  Uru¬ 
guay.  He  knew  this  country  well,  and  had  great 
admiration  and  affection  for  it .  .  .  . 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  the  first  senator  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  as  no  one  is  more  duty-bound  than  I 
to  praise  Dr.  Rowe  as  a  great  American  and  as  a 
man  whose  friendship,  once  offered,  was  loyal 
and  unchanging. 

Senor  Giambruno. — I  should  like,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  express  my  agreement  with  the  statements 
of  Senator  Berro  relating  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Rowe 
whom  I  came  to  know  during  the  Conferences  at 
Chapultepicc  and  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Rowe,  as  all  the  senators  know,  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  character,  with  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  America.  He  had  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  piolitical  atmosphere  and  the 
sensibilities  of  the  various  countries  of  our  conti¬ 
nent.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  honoring  him  at 
the  Chapultepec  Conference,  giving  him  in  a 
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plenary  session  a  vote  of  praise  for  his  tireless, 
effective,  and  efficient  work  during  his  many  years 
as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

I  could  say  much  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  these  few  words  of  heart¬ 
felt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  eminent  defender 
of  the  highest  interests  of  America. 

Senor  Arroyo  Torres. — I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  my  political  party  joins  wholeheartedly 
in  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Rowe.  We  are  recognizing 
not  only  his  exemplary  life,  but  also  the  general 
conduct  of  the  (jeople  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
satisfaction  with  the  unanimous  recognition  by 
the  Uruguayan  legislature  of  the  sincerity  and  the 
good  intentions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  Pan  American  problems. 

The  Senate  voted  to  send  copies  of  these  tributes 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Government  of  Curasao 

Willemstad,,  Curasao 
Netherlands  West  Indies 

We  have  learned  with  deep  regret  and  sorrow 
of  the  sudden  passing  away  of  Doctor  Leo  S. 
Rowe.  Accept  on  my  behalf  and  on  that  of  the 
people  of  Curasao  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

F.  A.  Jas 

Acting  Governor  of  Curasao 

Government  of  Puerto  Rico 

San  Juan 

May  I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolence  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  irrepar¬ 
able  loss  of  our  friend  Doctor  Rowe. 

Jesus  T.  Pinero 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 

Academy  of  World  Economics 

W  ASHINGTON 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Academy  of  World  Economics  hereby  ex¬ 
presses  its  sorrow  at  the  recent  passing  of  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  who  lent  great  distinction  to  this  .Academy 
as  a  Member  of  its  Advisory  Council,  and  ever 
valuable  assistance  through  his  wise  and  kindly 
counsel. 


The  members  of  the  Board  are  deeply  aware  of 
the  loss  thus  suffered  by  the  whole  world  of 
scholarship  and  statesmanship  in  general,  and 
in  particular  by  the  worthy  cause  of  inter- 
.American  understanding;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  personally  hold  enshrined  in  their  minds 
and  hearts,  affectionate  memories  of  his  personal 
qualities  of  nobility  and  love  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  .American  Peace  Society 

Boston 

Please  extend  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Leo  Rowe 
and  to  your  Governing  Board  the  deeply  felt  sense 
of  loss  which  the  American  Peace  Society  feels  in 
the  sudden  tragic  death  of  our  honorary  vic^ 
president. 

Franklin  Dunham 

Executive  Secretary 

Carnegie  Corporation 

New  York 

The  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Corjjoration  of 
New  York,  mindful  of  Dr.  Rowe's  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  in  national  and  international 
affairs,  extend  to  his  family  and  associates  their 
sympathy  and  deep  regret  at  his  passing. 

Robert  M.  Lester 

Secretary 

Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Pe.ace 

Washington 

IN  MEMORIAM 

The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  have  been  shocked  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  an  institution  which 
was  close  to  the  heart  of  the  founder  of  the 
Endowment.  During  his  many  years  as  Director 
General,  Dr.  Rowe  cooperated  wholeheartedly  in 
the  work  of  the  Endowment  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Under  his  wise  and  sympathetic 
direction,  the  Pan  .American  Union  developed 
into  an  agency  of  great  usefulness  in  promoting 
good  will  and  better  understanding  between  and 
among  the  .-American  nations  and  peoples.  In 
his  passing  the  Trustees  have  lost  a  valued  collab¬ 
orator  and  the  cause  of  international  peace  a 
wise  counselor  and  a  true  friend. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  inscribed 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  semiannual  meeting  of 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace,  and  that  a  certified 
copy  thereof  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  at  the  semiannual  meeting 
of  the  Endowment  held  in  New  York  City, 
December  9,  1946. 

George  A.  Finch 

Secretary 

The  Catholic  University  of  America 
Washington 

In  behalf  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
I  extend  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the 
great  loss  which  you  have  suffered  through  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General. 
Dr.  Rowe  has  been  closely  associated  with  our 
University  in  many  affairs  connected  with  our 
relations  with  the  Latin-.\merican  Republics. 
We  were  pleased  to  have  him  accept  an  honorary 
degree  from  our  University,  and  shall  cherish  his 
memory  as  one  of  the  greatest  personal  and  official 
influences  in  building  cordial  and  lasting  relations 
among  the  .American  Republics. 

P.  J.  McCormick 

Rector 

Club  de  las  Americas 

Washington 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  and  that  of  the  Club  de 
las  Americas  on  the  tragic  death  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  Pan  Americanist  Dr.  Rowe,  whose 
memory  will  always  be  revered  throughout  the 
Americas. 

Francisco  Banda 

Council  for  Inter-American 
Cooper.ation,  Inc. 

New  V'ork 

We  are  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  un¬ 
timely  passing  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe.  His  untiring 
efforts  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hemisphere 
solidarity  and  understanding  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  knew  him  and  have  been 
active  in  similar  endeavors.  The  Council  for 
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Inter-American  Cooperation  extends  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  countless  friends  and  devoted 
associates  of  Dr.  Rowe  in  the  Pan  .American 
Union. 

Arnold  Tschudy 

Director 

Daughters  of  the  .American  Revolution 

Washington 

It  is  with  a  very  great  sadness  that  W'e  have 
learned  of  the  sudden  and  untimely  passing  of 
Dr.  Rowe,  who  served  our  Society  so  faithfully  and 
well  as  a  member  of  our  Advisory  Committee  of 
men.  Please  permit  me  to  express  my  personal 
sympathy  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
in  the  great  loss  which  has  beeu  sustained  in  his 
passing.  We  feel  bereft  of  a  real  friend  and 
neighbor. 

May  E.  Talmadge 

President  General 

Gorg.as  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical 
AND  Preventive  Medicine 

Washington 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine  extend  their  deepest  sympathy. 
Through  the  tragic  death  of  Doctor  Rowe  the 
Institute  too  has  suffered  incalculable  loss.  His 
wise  counsel  through  the  years  was  unfailing. 

J.  F.  Siler 

President 

Grupo  .America,  Section  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

La  Canada,  California 

The  section  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
the  International  Institute  of  American  Ideals 
(Grupo  America)  wishes  to  extend  on  behalf  of  its 
officers  and  members,  and  on  behalf  of  all  the 
national  Sections  of  the  Grupo  America  through¬ 
out  all  the  Americas,  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  of  the  Union. 

This  Section  of  Gru|X)  America  joins  with  all 
loyal  Americans  throughout  the  Hemisphere  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Rowe  and  to 
the  splendid  and  invaluable  work  he  gave  as  his 
personal  contribution  to  the  ideals  of  true  Ameri¬ 
canism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  single  Amer¬ 
ican  of  any  of  the  American  Republics  has  had  so 
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profound  an  effect  for  good  upon  the  great  work 
of  Pan  Americanism. 

Alan  W.  Hazelton 

Foimdfr-President 

Inter-American  Council 

Cleveland 

I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  our  Committee 
and  on  my  own  behalf  our  great  sense  of  loss  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  contribution  to  inter-American 
relations  and  indeed,  through  what  he  did  for 
inter-American  relations,  to  gcxKl  international 
relations  generally,  was  very  great.  I  personally 
knew  Dr.  Rowe  before  he  became  the  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  have  always 
esteemed  him  very  highly. 

Charles  J.  Ewald 

Executive  Director 

Music  Educators  N.ational  Conference 

Chicago 

Profoundly  shocked  by  the  news  of  Dr.  Rowe’s 
death.  Please  convey  to  the  Board  and  staff  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  on  behalf  of  the  Music 
Educators  of  the  United  States,  this  message  of 
deepest  sympathy. 

Luther  A.  Richman 

President 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States 

Washington 

We  were  all  shocked  and  saddened  when  we 
learned  of  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Rowe.  It  is 
indeed  an  irreparable  loss  when  one  so  beloved  by 
the  entire  citizenry  of  our  own  and  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  is  suddenly  snatched  from  our 
midst.  His  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  our  Sister  Republics  and  his  ability  to 
bring  the  needs  of  their  vast  population  to  the 
attention  of  our  own  country  have  contributed 
greatly  to  good  will  and  friendliness. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  you  and  to 
the  other  associates  of  Dr.  Rowe  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  We  have  all  lost  an  outstanding 
educator  and  loyal  friend. 

Willard  E.  Givens 

Executive  Secretary 


National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 

New  York 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute  of  Social  Sciences,  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
their  deep  sympathy  in  the  great  loss  you  havt 
sustained.  The  tragic  passing  of  your  Director 
General,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  who  joined  this 
Institute  in  1912,  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  his 
many  admiring  friends  throughout  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Rowe  had  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  | 
Pan  American  Union  and  had  won  so  distis-  V 
guished  a  place  in  South  .\merican  affairs  that 
his  great  work  should  forever  be  his  monument 

With  renewed  sympathy  to  his  close  associates 
in  the  Union,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rosina  Hahn 

Secretary 

New  York  Untvt.rsity 

New  York 

New  York  University  Joins  with  all  other  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  institutions  in  the  United  Stata 
in  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  who  had  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  international  friendship  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Harry  Woodburn  Chase 

Chancellor 

Panama  Canal  Society 

Washington 

We  of  the  Panama  Canal  Society  join  with  the 
multitude  in  expressing  our  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  your  great  Chairman,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe;  it  is 
indeed  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  but  to  our  Country  that  he  served  so  long 
and  so  well. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Society  were  on  the  Isthmus  when  Dr.  Rowe  was 
there  as  a  Land  Commissioner.  The  writer  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  him  well,  and  to  know  him 
was  to  love  him. 

The  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington 
extends  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  California, 
Illinois,  New  York,  and  Florida,  as  well  as  the 
Washington  Society  our  deepest  sympathy;  a 
friend  he  was  to  all,  kindness  itself. 

Walter  G.  Ross 

President 
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Pan  American  Round  Table 

Brownsville 

The  Pan  American  Round  Table  of  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas,  wishes  to  express  its  deep  regret  upon 
learning  of  the  death  of  Director  Rowe;  and 
To  acknowledge  again  the  many  favors  extended 
to  it  by  Director  Rowe;  and 
To  express,  also,  its  great  appreciation  for  those 
favors. 

Bernadine  Faxon  (Mrs.  Kenneth  Faxon) 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Pan  American  Round  Table 

San  Antonio 

With  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Union,  the  State 
Department  and  the  nation  at  large  we  mourn 
the  untimely  passing  of  a  true  Pan  American, 
Dr.  Leo  .S.  Rowe.  His  accomplishments  are  in¬ 
deed  a  living  monument  to  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  he  served  so  faithfully  for 
many  years. 

Pan  American  Society  t)F  the  United 
States 

New  York 

The  past  generation  has  presented  to  the 
national  scene  no  worthier  citizen,  no  truer 
patriot,  no  more  exalted  public  servant,  than 
Leo  S.  Rowe. 

Nature  destined  him  for  the  career  of  civic 
usefulness  to  which  he  dedicated  his  entire  life. 
The  processes  through  which  he  developed  his 
educational  attainments  and  high  scholarship 
were  planned  with  the  wisdom  that  insured  his 
disting;uished  standing  in  the  councils  of  the  elect. 

When  he  made  the  decision  that  it  was  in  the 
realm  of  (tolitical  science  he  could  best  utilize 
the  intellectual  forces  with  which  he  was  en¬ 
dowed,  he  gave  to  his  country  an  unmatched 
capacity  for  public  service. 

Americanism  was  his  lodestar.  Devoted  love 
of  country.  Unswerving  loyalty  to  its  highest 
ideals.  Resolute  belief  in  its  great  destiny  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  Motivated  by 
these  principles  it  was  a  natural  development  that 
brought  him  into  the  fields  of  statecraft  in  the 
capacity  of  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American 
affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

There  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  greater 
service  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  which  no  more  notable  contribution 


has  ever  been  made  to  the  cause  of  the  har¬ 
monious  and  united  Americas.  Here  he  displavei 
the  highest  attributes  of  diplomacy,  kindlinos. 
sincerity,  helpfulness,  breadth  of  vision,  and  aea; 
for  the  firm  upbuilding  of  mutual  trust  betwttc 
nations. 

He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  therefore  at 
apostle  of  that  spirit  of  peace  which  should  if  T 
luminc  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  childra  I 
of  the  earth.  I 

In  everything  that  gives  strength  to  the  exal- 1 
tation  of  humanity,  Leo  S.  Rowe  was  a  citizen  d  H 

the  world.*  I 

John  J.  Clisham  I 

Executive  Seaetar}  I 
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Pan  American  Society  of  New  Englunb  { 

Boston  1 

The  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  Xe»  i 
England  wish  to  convey  to  the  members  of  tht 
Pan  American  Lmion  our  deep  sense  of  loss  in  thf 
death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe.  Every  American  of 
both  Continents  owes  to  him  the  warmest  grati¬ 
tude  for  all  he  has  done  in  building  up  inter- 
American  friendship  and  understanding.  Our 
own  Society  will  forever  be  in  his  debt  for  his  keen 
interest  in  its  development  and  for  his  generous  ' 
encouragement,  which  has  been  an  invaluable  ; 
inspiration. 

Jane  Elliott  Hobart 

Secretary 

Pan  American  Society,  San 
Francisco  Chapter 

San  Francisco  - 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
the  Pan  American  Society,  Inc.,  desire  to  express 
their  grief  on  hearing  of  the  death  by  accident  of 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Par 
American  Union. 

Dr.  Rowe  was  our  foster  parent.  At  all  times 
he  has  assisted  the  Chapter  by  keeping  us  informed 
of  developments  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism 
and  by  his  wise  counsel. 

Many  of  our  members  have  known  him  per¬ 
sonally  and  have  experienced  the  geniality  of  his 
temperament.  It  is,  then,  with  feelings  of  personal 

*  The  President  oj  the  Society,  Air.  Thomas  Waverl)  [ 
Palmer,  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  ca¬ 
rving  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  “Dr.  Leo  S.  Roat 
Memorial  Fund"  for  a  scholarship  at  the  University  oj 
Pennsylvania. 
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loss  that  the  mcmljcrs  of  this  committee,  on  behalf 
of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  San  Francisco, 
subscribe  our  names. 

.\l.FRED  CoESTER,  Chairman 
WlI.I.IAM  FlSltER 

O.  K.  CASHING 

Spanish  American  Association  for  the 
Blind 

New  York 

It  was  with  sorrow  that  we  learned  of  the  death 
of  Doctor  Leo  Rowe.  May  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Spanish  American  .Association 
FOR  THE  Blind 

University  of  Arizon.a,  College  of 
Liber.al  Arts 

Tucson 

In  view  of  our  knowledp;e  of  the  high  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  in 
our  international  relations  and  of  the  many  years 
of  devoted  service  of  Dr.  Rowe,  we  wish  to  extend 
our  profound  sympathies  and  regrets  to  the 
Union  at  this  untimely  loss  of  its  Director  General. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Pan  .American  League 
has  resolved  that  its  sympathies  be  sent  to  the 
Pan  .American  Union  through  this  department  of 
the  University. 

John  Brooks 

Hfad  oj  the  Department  of  Latin  American  Cultures 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

IN  MEMORI AM 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe 

The  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  December  5, 
1946,  has  brought  to  an  end  the  life  and  long- 
continued  activity  of  one  who  contributed  much 
to  the  development  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  from  1894  to  1917,  and 
who  has  rendered  a  great  public  service,  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  promoting 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

[  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  Leo  S.  Rowe  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Wharton  School;  two  years  later 
[  he  received  the  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Halle,  Germany;  and  in  1895  he  obtained  the 
degree  LL.B.  from  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1931,  his  Alma  Mater 
awarded  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Two 
years  later  that  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Georgetown  University.  Previously  the 
Universities  of  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Chile  had 
taken  like  action.  The  Governments  of  twelve 
of  the  countries  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  have  bestowed  medals  of  honor  upon  Dr. 
Rowe.  Many  other  recognitions  of  the  valuable 
services  of  Dr.  Rowe  have  been  made  by  the  large 
number  of  international  conferences  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  whose  activities  Dr.  Rowe  has  partici¬ 
pated  as  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  as  a  recognized  authority  on  Latin  American 
problems. 

Dr.  Rowe's  leadership  in  connection  with  Latin 
.American  questions,  and  in  influencing  the  piolicy 
followed  by  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
those  subjects,  began  while  he  was  an  .Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Wharton 
School.  In  1900-1901  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  to  Revise  and  Compile  the  Laws 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Insular  Code  Commission  which 
drafted  the  laws  by  which,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  Puerto  Rico  is  governed.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years,  in  addition  to  pierforming  his  aca¬ 
demic  work  and  managing  the  .American  .Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  he  was  active  on 
many  committees  and  in  several  congresses  having 
to  do  with  Latin  .American  affairs.  In  1917,  he 
gave  up  his  University  work,  and  for  two  years 
was  -Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
'Treasury.  In  1919,  he  became  Chief  of  the  Latin 
American  Division  of  the  State  Department.  A 
year  later,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  which 
position  he  served  with  distinction  until  his  death. 

While  those  of  us  who  were  colleagues  of  Dr. 
Rowe  when  he  was  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fully  recognize  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  international  services  he  has  rendered  over 
a  pieriod  of  forty-five  years,  we  think  first  of  the 
zeal  and  spirit  he  manifested  in  building  up  and 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  political  science 
courses  available  for  students  in  the  Wharton 
School  and  other  parts  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Instruction  in  political  science  had 
been  given  a  start  by  Edmund  J.  James  during  the 
thirteen  years  he  devoted  to  building  a  structure 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  Wharton  School. 
Dr.  Rowe  and  his  coworkers  added  much  to  what 
Professor  James  had  done.  Of  equal  significance 
was  what  Dr.  Rowe  did  to  give  assured  success 
and  wide  influence  to  the  American  Academy  of 
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Political  and  Social  Science  that  had  been  founded 
by  Professor  James  in  1889,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Rowe  was  President  from  1902  to  1930.  Dr. 
Rowe's  organizing  and  promotional  work,  during 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  American 
Academy’s  activities,  has  aided  much  in  the  large 
growth  the  institution  hcis  had  and  is  now  having. 

By  this  incomplete  summary  of  the  life  work  of 
their  former  colleague,  the  members  of  the 
Wharton  School  Faculty  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  of,  and  gratitude  for,  the  services 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  has  rendered  for  his  University 
and  his  country.  The  memory  of  his  services  will 
long  be  cherished. 

C.  Canby  Baldf.rston,  Dean 

S.  Howard  Patterson,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

World  Fellowship,  Inc. 

Chicago 

It  was  with  shock  and  great  sorrow  that  we 
learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  coworker.  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  who  did 
so  very  much  in  bettering  Pan  American  rela¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  many  activities  growing  out 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Dr.  Rowe’s  loss 
to  all  of  us  can  never  be  compensated,  and  his 
memory  will  ever  inspire  us.  Dr.  Rowe  has 
left  an  enduring  monument  of  great  and  good 
deeds.  We  salute  a  great  man  as  his  soul  goes 
marching  on! 

Sidney  A.  Telier 
Representative  to  Latin  America 

733*00—47 


Chile-.\merican  As.sociation,  Inc. 

New  Yom 

It  was  a  severe  blow  to  learn  of  the  tra^ 
death  of  that  fine  gentleman.  Doctor  Leo  S. 
whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Ift 
comprehension,  sincerity  and  wisdom,  which  wa* 
so  fruitful  in  solving  the  Western  Continent^ 
problems,  will  be  a  great  loss. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  .Associatifli 
and  myself  personally  I  beg  you  accept  our  coa. 
dolence. 

Percy  A.  Seibert 

Director 

International  House 

New  Orleans 

Shocked  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  news  of 
Dr.  Rowe’s  death.  Our  deepest  sympathy. 

Charles  Nutter 

CuB.AN  Inter-American  Club 

New  York 

The  Cuban  Inter- American  Club  send  you  our 
deep  sympathy  for  the  great  loss  of  your  beloved; 
president  the  late  Dr.  Leo  Rowe. 

Generoso  M.  Pedroso 

President 
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